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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 
death, and en agreement with hell.’ 


(= ‘ The free States are the guardians and essen- 
tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers‘and con- 
stables of the institution. . . . There is-some excuse 
for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
and by foree restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, oun FATHERS, IN 


| FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THE 


nicut. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must watk in it. To this point the public mirid 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
can be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 


[PF The following gentlemen constitute the Finan- | of our fellow creatures ; nor ought this hond to be 
ttee, but are not responsible for any of the perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
» paper, viz: — Paancts Jacksox, Euuss ean only continue through our participation in wrong 
. Eouenp Qvtxex, Sauver Pusnice, doing. To this conviction the free States are tending. 
- our Pike i Rey, — Wiruas Evruny Cnaxsine. 
= x % 4 ij 
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SELECTIONS. 


From the 
MANIFEST DESTINY’ OF THE AMERI- 
CAN UNION. 


CONTINUED, | 


Westminster Review 


' Fugitive Slave Bill passed, there were 


1000 persons of color in Massachusetts.— 
ree days after its passage was known, for- 
i were in flight for Canada, though le- 

d by 


they were 


the Constitution of the sovereign 
living. One day in May, 
‘aneuil Hall in Boston rang with 
were as revolutionary as anv which 
ttered there bofore ; ' 


a fugitive slave, whose liberty 


, on occasion of 


y the laws of the State, while an- 


new federal law. Nething can be 


vy than a direct collision between 


‘ 
nanda law of any State: and 


absulutely oppos d than those 
T if yurt-t 


nd d | y a cl un 


use at Bos- 
; and soldiers were 


the streets, under the apprehen- 


fa kidnapped slave. The free 
ied hattering-ram against the 
irt-house, and obtained entrance. 


city cony “ye ] news of the tu- 
hor, and the villages 

f the negro 
d oat of his enterprise, and 
oh tad 


man which was offered by the 
rom W ishington forbade 
s President was resolved to 


son this case. During 
trial, all inter- 


suspended 


il ve U rt th ‘ 
From every 
requested * on 


In the re- 


hills were ¢cireulated, 
» repair to Boston, and see 
‘Come, but this time with only such 


Multitudes came; and 


organized township 


where resolutions of the strongest charac- 

| \s pl “L lings in the court- 

\ lraw t se, cannon were planted 
\! , the military lined the way to the har- 
sinall s r skulked about there, try- 

lt a pla i ne wharf. This showed 
result w to be. The citizens were not 
. | their want of concert and 

8 nm bitt rly mourned by them ever 

What they could do at the moment, they 
thousai 1 | the foot-pave- 
rrecting to the fettered black as 

1 down to the harbor. The shops 
balconies were filled by women in 

dat the moment when the doom was 


the flags of the Union and of the State 
There were three 


The 


carriage— 


i during that march. 


and there was one 
artillery drew. Another sound 
powered both,—an ear-piercing hiss 

population, and loudest from the 
mbled on the steps of the Exchange. 
1 off by means of the unconstitu- 
sion of the While we 


ynmissioner Lor- 


authorities. 
vr that one of them, C 


me retribution for his con- 


He brav d public opinion, at 
‘rwar ls, in relianee on the support 
the Cabinet; he ignored all 


Sign 


e strove to a} pear 
{ purses, containing ‘ thirty pieces 
no doubt, trasted to wear out 
of their seorn, 


better 


» endurance 


his perseverance, and a 


that 


wing decided agamst 


i not choose a man should hold 
the laws of his 
se laws were in collision with new 
Congress declared unconstitutional 
Lwyers in the country; and they have 
| to work at the deposition of Loring 
of Jadge of Probate. He was dis- 

May last.* 
\¢ far as the man Burns himself was concerned, 
t little, fur he had become too dangerous, 
his extraordinary experience. 
allowed to converse with slaves, or 
‘ir owners, in the South : he was pres- 
r asmall sum, and he is now happi- 
n selling books in the lobbies of the 
iouse in Ohie. As for the State in which 
s were done, no rational observer would 
it any community could settle down into 
= : ifter such a demonstration, without a 
srievances ; and Massachusetts is, in fact, 
pale of the Union at this moment, in 
pany with several other States, as we sball pres- 

sas 

I: is not possible for us to give a continuous nar- 
Tative 


y 


We have exhibited 


mt revolutionary crisis. 


Peale Missouri Compromise ; repealed it, not 
‘or the sake of restoring the old faith in the powers 
\ougress, and the old restrictions on slavery, but 
‘Tder to subject the whole Union to the control 
Southern section, and to throw down the re- 

ne | 


ng barriers hy which free labor was proteeted. 
ture of Boston, in wrath and mourning, on 
‘Ay of the rendition of Burns, is a fitting fron- 


“spiece for the disclosure of the actual condition of 
aii the States. 

President Bachanan said, in his Inaugural Ad- 
__ S08 the 4th of last March, that.the question of 
__" oWer of Congress to fix the conditions of ad- 
én be ‘ was understood in Boston as elsewhere ; but 


of, Of Gardner has a second time undone the work 
“the Legislature, and mefused toremore Judge Loring. 


wey 


| nission to the Union was before the Supreme Court, | provisions of the settlement of 1787, all the enact sion: ‘ I do not see,’ said Emerson, in his address | understood to promise ‘a totally new policy, do- 


| have used their opportunities well in obtaining a 


| the Judiciary as well as of the Senate. 


| pointed for lift 


South now holds 


|The lady refused ; he was advised to claim his liber- | was ‘ shivered to atoms.’ 


and would presently be decided there. Meantime, | 
the President plainly intimated his own opinion, | 
that Congress had no such power. Within forty-| 
eight hours, the decision was given,—five judges of | 
the Supreme Court delivering the conclusion antici- | 
pated by the President, and two dissenting from it. | 
Chief Justiee Taney was a Maryland lawyer, once | 
eloquent at the bar on the guilt and misery of slave 
institutions, and on the indignation due to Great 
Britain for subjecting his country to the curse. He 
obtained his great rise in life by services rendered to 
President Jackson in the bank erisis. He was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury, and then intro- 
duced into the Sapreme Court as Associate Judge. 
On the death of Chief-Justice Marshall, all the| 
world looked for the succession of Judge Story to 
the offices, entitled, as he was, to it, on every possi- 
ble gr 
however, appointed ; and from that time, (nearly a 


yund, The Catholic slaveholder, Taney, was, 


quarter of a century since,) the Southern politicians 


hold over the great instrument of the federal judici- 
ary. The founders of the Republic stretched a point, 
for the sake of steadiness and security, in the case of | 
They de- | 
creed that the judges should not be elected, but ap- 
‘, under the safeguard of impeach- 


ment. But perseverance in improving vacancies 
as the elective method 
to be 


a8 secure a majority in the Su- 


may serve almost as well 


when party purposes are served ; and the 


preme Court, as if it had beaten the North in the 


election of judges 
pr 
hoped to defi 
take to say that tl 


would have saved the 


Its pet judge, Taney, has now 
President 
No one will under- 


cipitated the conflict which the new 
our years. 
1e appointment of Judge Story 
State from collisions, or ma- 


teri lly altered the case. It is not every man who 


is born a hero, and Joseph Story never advanced | 


pret nsiors to a valor which he did not feel. On 
the contrary, he eased bis mind by avowing, in pri- 

> . : . } 
vate intercourse, that his apprehensions of the con- | 


sequences of any action on any side in the sectional | 
, question sealed his mouth, and paralyzed his hands. 
| After the crisis of the Missouri Compromise, he | 
never (as his son informs us in vol. i. p. 360 of bis 
‘ Life and Letters,’) came forward in public on po- 
litical matters; and if such was his course of si- 
tence and non-committal in his own State, it is not 
likely that he would have stemmed a stronger cur- 
rent of opinion at Washington. He never did as 
Associate Judge, and we have no reason to suppose 
that he would in the more conspicuous seat from 
After this 
long term of office, Chief-Justice Taney has inmor- 


which he was injuriously thrust aside. 


talized his old age by the judgment in the case of 
Dred Scott, which, whether recalled or allowed to 
will, in all probability, be renowned hereaf- 
ter as the occasion, though not specifically the cause, | 
of the outbreak of the second great American Rev- 


olution. 


Dred Scott isa negro, who supposes himself to | 
he about fifty-five years of age. He was born in 
Virginia, and was taken by his master to St. Louis 
when he was a young man. Being purchased by 
an army surgeon, named Emerson, he accompanied 
this new master in his professional removals; and | 
in one instance, lived for two years in that North- 
Western territory which was made exempt from sla- 
very for ever by the Act of 1787. Unaware of hav- 
ing thus acquired his liberty, he offered to buy him- 
self and his family of the widow of Dr. Emerson. | 
ty; and the proceedings-have dragged on for ten 
Emerson has 
married again, her present husband being a citizen 
of Massachusetts, and heartily disposed to establish 
the liberty of Dred Seott, for which he has spared 


years, during which interval, ¥ 


no effort and no cost. The trustee of his wife has, 
however, had complete control of the suit. During ' 
the uncertainty of the case, and while he was left 
to do pretty much as he pleased, Dred Scott’s two | 
daughters eseaped—probably into Canada. There | 
ean be little doubt that he will be released, as Burns | 
was, on account of his dangerous antecedents; and 
he is, at all events, sure of good usage, from the | 
eyes of the world being fixed on his ease.* He him- | 

' 


self says, with the complacency belonging to slave- | 


He | TY: that he could make thousands of dollars by trav- | 


| elling through the country, and merely saying who | 


he is. The judges (five out of seven present) went | 
‘so much further than was necessary in the judgment | 


| they pronounced, that it is evident that they seized | 


the occasion for establishing the supremacy of the | 


| Southern policy, at the outset of a new presidential | 


| term. 


| points are these -— i 


f the events, the successive steps, by which | 
v8 results of the acts of 1850 have deepened into ) 


»of the working of the laws which re- | 


The decision embraced five points; whereas | 


the first was enough for the case before them. The | 

Ist. That megroes and people of color are not cit- | 
‘izens ; and that; as a consequence, Dred Scott could | 
inot come inte court. This, if true, settled Dred | 
Scott’s buginess, and that of four millions of his! 
race, natives of the United States. 
2d. That slaves are property, in the same sense as | 
jany kind of chattel: so that a slave-owner may) 


iearry his negroes into any State of the Union, and | 


|settle them there, as slaves, notwithstanding any | 
|State laws to the contrary. If this is true, the | 
| whole Union is slave territory, and the sovereign 
joe have mo power to deliver themselves from it. 
It needs ne showing that this cuts up by the roots 
the fundamental liberties of every Republic in the 
Union, and enslaves thé Federal Union itself under 
an assnwed ordinance of a long-dead gencration. 
3d. That Congress has no power over the institu- 
tions of the Territories : in other words, that all the 





* Since the above was written, intelligence bas 
reached I’ngiand that Dred Seott and his wife and 





two d ters were i at St. Louis on the 
26th of May. The 1d of his owner effected his 
release by making him over to a slaveholder of St. 
| Louis who had power to him, and lost no 


| time in doing so. 


falls with the Supreme Court. 


| tories) is in doubt no longer. 
|expounded by the supreme authority ; and disobe- 


| 
| 





ments at the time of the Missouri Compromise, all 
the reversals of those enactments in 1854, all the 
proceedings of seventy years which suppose the cit- 
izenship of the colored people, the limitations of 
slavery, and an antagonistic policy bewween North 
and South, are mere waste paper. 

4th. That Congress cannot delegate a power which 


| it does not possess ; and that, therefore, the Terri- 
' tories themselves have no power to exclude slavery 


from their owrt borders. 
5th (included in the second). That the slavehold- 


ier has a right to settle his slaves on any soil within 


the Union, as a Northern man may establish his 
cattle and horses wherever he pleases to live. 

We need not waste our space in any discussion of 
this jadgment. On the face of it, it makes slavery 
as perpetually and every where present as the at- 


/ mosphere, over the whole area of the United States ; 
\and it overthrows the entire legislation of the Fed- 


eral Union and of most of the States, for above sev- 


jenty years, in all that concerns inter-state relations, 


Thus the 
rights of the negroes are only one portion, and not 
the chief portion, of the interests involved. The 
judgment is of the strongest revolutionary charac- 


and the rights of the sovereign States. 


ter,—subversive as it is of the whole mass of legisla- 
tion, and the whole policy of the founders of the 
If it 
If it 


dl. that is also revolution, beeause the entire 


tepublic and their saccessors to this day. 
eould be act “l put, that would be revolution. 
is resist 
organization of the Federal Government stands or 
Some people talk of 
the judges being compelled to reverse their own 
judgment. If that were possible, the authority of 
the judiciary is virtually destroyed ; and the ques- 
tion which caused its destruction remains, pressing 


‘for settlement, while more than ever incumbered 


with hopele’s embarrassment. 

The immediate effects of the decision are very 
As far as we have been able to discover, 
no one has publiely avowed approbation of the 
The most that we see attempted on be- 
half of the South is the assumption that, the judg- 
ment having been passed, it must be made. the best 
of. The newspapers in the interest of the South 
and its cabinet at Washington, take for granted 
that the only remedy isa majority the other way 
in the Supreme Court. In illustration of this, 
those journals point out the habit of the judges to 
live to a good old age; so that it is likely to he 
This is 


a cool way of degrading the judiciary into an object 


striking. 


judgment. 


fifteen years before the seale can be turned. 


of party contest ; but then. persons who talk of this 
judgment being the law of the land, must be well 


jaware that long before that term has expired, the 


Union may be under a military despotism, or have 
fallen to pieces. 

The President, in the first place, assumes that the 
matter is settled, and all right; though his Secreta- 
ry of State, Mr. Cass, with-all his Southern lean- 
ings, could not sit through the delivery of the judg- 
ment. After manifesting many signs of agitation, 
he snatched his hat, and left the eourt while the 
Chief-Justice was still speaking. As soon as it 


| was possible for reports to arrive from various parts 
|of the country, the central newspapers began to 


teem with rebukes of the disorderly spirit of com- 
munities and their leaders, which would not sit 
down quietly under the doom of their constitutional 
liberties. The Republican party, which so nearly 
brought in Fremont, and which expects to bring 
him in next time, was informed that its ‘ platform * 
‘ That is settled. What 
was in doubt (the power of Congress in the Terri- 
The supreme law is 


dience is rebellion, treason, and revolution.’ Such 
was the language of government organs. But so 
loud was the outery, of not only the Republican 
party, but a good many more of the citizens, that 
feelers were put out to try whether the judgment 
could not be got rid of. The political talkers affect- 
ed to consider the decision an opinion which left the 
case unsettled ; and we have seen some newspapers, 
in which tentative paragraphs to that effect were 
put forth. But it appears to have been too late for 
that mode of escape, when the two dissentient judges, 
Curtis and Melean, had published their protest 
against the judgment, and the grounds of it. When 
the minority of the Court treated it as a decision, 
nobody out of the Court could declare it to be only 
an opinion. 

While this was going forward, what was the gen- 
eralaspect of society at Washington? For many 
years past, the imperious temper and bullying man- 
ners of the untravelled Southern members of Con- 
gress had so encroached on conventional usages, in 
regard to the Northern members, that it was clear 
that some explosion must take place, showing 
whether or not the two kinds and degrees of civili- 
zation could combine for political action. The out- 
rage on Mr. Sumner was the explosion which so 
many were looking for ; and the world in general 
seems to think that the question is pretty nearly 
settled. The South at largesupported and rewarded 
the ruffian who assailed an unarmed man at a de- 
fenceless moment ; and it is not easy to see how two 
sets of legislators, who are of directly opposite opin- 
ions as to which was the hero and which the coward 
of the oecasion, can legislate together on matters 
which involve the very principles of liberty, and 
the civilization whieh belongs to it. The one set of 
members are living under a retrograde military re- 
gime, ima period of despotism and physical force : 
and the other is living under the advanced period of 
the commercial regime, which supposes and guar- 
antees personal liberty, and sanctions intelligence 
and self-interest, superseding physical force. «Em- 
erson was roused by the oceasion of the assault on 
Mr. Sumner to utter words which were caught up 
throughout the free States: and public opinion in 
the world generally seems to corroborate his conelu- 


| to the citizens of Concord, ‘ how a barbarous com- 
‘munity and a civilized community can constitute 
lone State.’ This is the question in which the con- 
| tinuance of the Union is involved ; and it was pro- 
| posed in its most critical form by Preston Brooks 
| when he half murdered the Massachusetts Senator on 
i the floor of Congress. The South, by recognising 
| the deed as an act of patriotism, has sealed the doom 
jof the Union, if the more civilized portion of the 
| States choose to exact the legitimate consequences. 
| About the same time, another member of Congress 
| took occasion to exemplify the Southern view of in- 
| dustrial relations. He shot through the heart an 
| Trish waiter at a hotel, and escaped all punishment 
| but a small fine, imposed by the District Court, as 
jif for the purpose of endorsing the murderer's opin- 
jion that ‘a menial’ is not a man,—white laborers 
reducing themselves, by the very act of labor, to the 
social position of slaves. The Charleston Standard 


} 
| cheerved on the occasion—‘ If white men accept the 
i 
| 


oftice of menials, it should be expected that they will 
do so with an apprehension of their relation to soci- 


|mestic and foreign,’ about which he is to explain 
‘himself in the summer. Meanwhile, it- is for our 
‘readers to judge whether Washington is prepared, 
“by a spirit of union, loyalty, and.mutual confidence 
among its residents, to be the citadel of the Federal 
| Government, in case of revolutionary action amiong 
' the States, ; j 

| What is the aspect of the respective States? The 
| two leading sovereignties, according to tradition and 
' prestige, are Virginia and Massachusetts; the first 
‘leading the ‘ gallant South ’ and its ‘ peculiar insti- 
tution,’ and the other heading the Puritan-descend- 
\ed populations and governments of New England. 
| According to the statements of the leading journal 
| of its capital city, Richmond, less than five years 
‘ago, Virginia once contained more wealth anda 
larger population than any other State of the Union ; 
| whereas it was, in 1852, the fifth in point of wealth, 
}and the fourth in population. The city of New 
| York then contained more free persons than the 


| whole of Virginia east of the Alleghanies ; and of | 


| this population, it was computed, that no less than 


jety, and the disposition quietly to encounter both | 166,000 young persone, between seven and sixteen 
| the responsibilities and the liabilities which the re- 


| lation implies.’ 


An Alabama paper hoped that 
‘ waiters at the North ’ would take a lesson in pru- 
dence, and not expect the security of gentlemen 
while they did the work of gentlemen's live chat- 
tels. 


gard work, ‘ constitute one State 


Can those who work, and those who thus re- 


*? Meantime, a 
clergyman, the Rev. Moneure Conway, much fol- 


lowed and respected, preached some of the common- 


| est doctrines of Christian liberty and love, and was 


j 


| did so; and there was an intention of building a! 





advised to resign his pulpit at Washington. He 


church for him where he might preach the whole 


| Gospel, but he seems to be now-permanently settled 


at Cincinnati; and one of the recent tokens of rev- 
olutionary tendencies in Ohio, is an invitation from 
a body of Senators and Representatives to Mr. Con- 
way to come and lecture to them. 
Mr. Olmsted's statements, slavery must be rapidly 
melting away in the District of Colambia.; and ac- 
counts from Virginia, of a yet more recent date, 
plainly fix the time, within a few years, when 
seare:ly a slave will be left in Washington. ‘The 
number of European and free negro laborers and ser- 
yants is perpetually on the increase ; the facilities 


According to 


for escape are very great; and the owners of slaves 
prefer letting them out to hirers beyond the limits 
of the District. Yet there are frequent evidences of 
the slaves being, even now, too many for their mas- 
ters. The accident, whatever it was, which killed 
so many of the boarders at the National Hotel, last 
winter, and which has prostrated the health and 


| strength of so many more, (including the President, ) | 


was at first hushed up as much as possible; but 


| whatever the truth may be, the fatality at the Na- 


tional Hotel has led to the disclosure of a good many | 
elsewhere.* First, there was talk of arsenic; and 
this oecasioned the temporary ‘ solution,’ as it was 
called, of the rat story. It was said that a multi- 
tude of rats, suffering under the pains of poison, 
had rushed into the cistern, and were found close 
packed in layers in the water drunk in the house. 
This story being anxiously disproved by the proprie- | 
tors, and hashing-up being impossible, an ostenta- | 
tious exgmination and superficial report on the 
drains and cesspools was sent forth, some essential 
facts of which are denied by competent persons, 
while subsequent deaths are believed to point un- 
mistakably to arsenic as their cause. There is a 
tacit understanding among many,—probably among | 
most of the observers of the circumstances,—that the 
catastrophe is doubtless the work of slaves ; and no 
one who has 80 visited the slave States as to be in 
the confidence of the planters, could be much sur- 
prised at such an incident. There is scarcely a 
long-settled neighborhood in the Southern States 
where there are not bereaved parents, widows, and 
widowers, whose homes have been rendered desolate 
by ‘ the propensity ° of slaves to poison whites. 

At Washington, we thus see one half of the Sen- | 
ate is in direct hostility with the other ; while the | 
leading men of the great Northern majority, in both 
Houses, live under threats of assault, and carry 
arms in fear of murder by ‘ Southern chivalry,’ if 
caught defenceless. The Supreme Court has de- 
scended into the dirt of political partisanship, and 
adventured the overthrow of the principles and pol- 
icy of the Republic, directly provoking a revolution. 
No man in the capital of this Democratie Republic 
can safely speak his mind ; and even the clergy can- 
not freely preach the gospel from their own pulpits. 
As murder skulks in the streets, so poison is hidden 
at the Board. The President tells the world in his 
public addresses, that nothing can be better than 
the state of the country ; and that, in regard to po-' 
litical agitation, in particular, ‘all is calm : ’ while 
aware that treason reigns in the courts, violence in 
the legislative chambers, assassination in the streets 
and public vehicles, and a most potent spirit of ven- 


suffering from ‘an accident,’ 
perhaps account for better than we can. He is 








i level. 


|or three centuries ago. 





| years of age, were brought up in total ignorance. 


| These were *‘ mean whites’—an clement which we 


‘have shown to be all-important in considering the 
| political prospects of any State where they exist. 
| There 
hin any other Southern State, because there is less 
islave labor. The land has lupsed into barrenness, 
through the failere of capital and the high cost of 


is a better chance for them in Virginia than 


! . . . 
‘labor; and the revenue of the slaveholders is main- 


tly derived from the slave-breeding. Not one-fourth 


iene P ‘ = 
;of the cultivable area is under tillage ; and two- 
thirds of what was once highly productive is now 


Farms are offered for sale ‘ by thou- 


{mere waste. 
| sands,” the journals say; but nobody will buy. 
| Even the wolves have re-appeared in Eastern Vir- 
| ginia, and the newspapers declare that they are as 
numerous, and inhabit lands as wild, as in the days 
(of Captain Smith and Pocahontas. The soil lies 
open for tillage ; yet the poor whites are so desti- 
{tute and discontented, that there is a growing dread 
‘ot ‘ rebellion’ on their part, by means of a vigo- 
rous use of the suffrage, which would presently place 
the legislation of the State in their hands. In the 
midst of the vigilance caused by this apprehension, 
Governor Wise ventured upon the most extraordina- 
ry incitements to revolution, in case of the election 
of any President acceptable to the Northern States, 
which he describes as peopled by ‘ greasy mechan- 





ies,’ who live among foul circumstances and foul 
thoughts, and bring down all the gentry to their own 
He was prepared for a dissolution of the 
Union, and declared the State to be so, too, in pre- 
ference to living under the rule of Fremont. A 
greater revolution than he proposed is going forward 
under Buchanan. So many slaves have escaped, 
and the abasement of agriculture is so complete, that 
the party of west-country farmers, long desirous to 
abolish slavery, is receiving accessions of foree which 
seem likely to render it dominant. For some time 
past, land has been offered to settlers from the North 
and from Europ? so cheap as to intercept some of 
the migration to the West. The land so offered is 


jchiefly lapsed estates, which, once exhausted and 


left wild, have returned to their original condition, 
and await the process of clearing, as they did two 
So good is the prospect, 
that the Hon. Eli Thayer, of Massachusetts, has set 
on foot a project for settling Virginia lands from 
New York by means of a company, just as Kansas 
is dealt with by the Emigrant Aid Societies. The 





| proposal has been like a bomb-shell cast into the 


midst of the State of Virginia. Some leading news- 
papers go all lengths in denouncing such interfer- 
ence with the staple business of slave-breeding ; 
while other journals hope that it may regenerate 
the State by introducing a good quality of labor, 
which must bring after it‘the capital which is so 
much needed. The scheme is not a sound one; for 
no citizens of any free country, American or EBuro- 
pean, could endure to live under the Jaws of Virgin- 
ia, as they now are ; and there can be no reason why 
emigrants should sit down in a region where indus- 
try isa disgrace. But there is no doubt of a radi- 
eal change being in progress, which cannot go on 
long without bringing Virginia over to the North- 
ern section, in virtue of its free labor. The black 
population is carried out of the State in such num- 
bers, that the newspapers propose a term of ‘ ten or 
twenty years’ for ‘ clearing Virginia completely of 
that part of her population.” Any considerable 
immigration from the free States, and the creation of 
a new landed and free-labor interest, would bring 
after it a speedy change in the laws, and complete 


j conversion in politics. But the decision in Dred 


Scott’s case leaves no time for a peaceable conver- 
sion ; and there is no doubt whatever that Virginia 
is at present divided against itself, and ready to 
come to blows on the first incitement. The new 
search-law of March, 1856, by which all vessels not 
wholly Virginian are made subject to search, if 
bound to any place North of the ports of the State, 
and not allowed to sail without a certificate, which 
has to be paid for, is declared unconstitational by 
several of the States; and Massachusetts has, by 
its Senate, resolved to contest the point. It has ap- 
propriated a sufficient amount of money to enable a 


and | sea-captain of their State to abide the penalties of re- 


fusal: and this collision, 





Fa very recent fact. When the capital of the State was 
ravaged by pestilence in 1855, physicians and sur- 
geons were summoned from a distance, or went 
voluntarily to Norfolk, to render aid. Of these de- 
voted men, fourteen died, and were buried on the 
spot. Newspapers of a late date, and the Norfolk 
Argus for one, inform us that the state of Southern 
feeling towards the free North ‘ requires the remo- 
val’ of the bodies of these benefactors of the city. 
Such a thing seems ineredible ; but the disinterment 
of the bodies, for removal to Philadelphia, is an- 
nounced as actually decreed. If this degree of see- 
' tional hatred is insanity, it is also revolution. 
Massachusetts, the intellectual and moral leader 
of the States of the federation, is at this moment 
actually not in the Union. Its Personal Liberty 
law is in direct contradiction to the federal law re- 
garding fugitive slaves ; and the position of antago- 
nism seems likely to be maintained by the spirit of 
the people. A fugitive family now in Boston af- 
fords an occasion for bringing the diserepancy to a 
decision ; but the Slave Power does not seem dispos- 
ied to try. The slave-mother in this case is as white 
| as any lady in Boston; and this practical testimony 





| to the ‘amalgamation ’ prevalent in the South gives _ 


| force to the ease, and makes it a good one for a test. 
| The alternative was fairly placed before the fagi- 
| tive—whether she would proceed to Canada with 
| her children, or remain under the guardianship of 
| the laws of Massachusetts, and of its vigilant citi- 
zens. She decided to remain ; and visitors have gone 
| from house to house to engage the citizens ina pledge 
' to defend their guests against all hostile comers, at 
all risks. 

The pledge is as solemn as that of ¢ lives, fortunes, 
and sacred honor’ on the former great occasion. 
The rendition of Sims first, and then of Burns, was 
a mournful piece of training for Massachusetts, 
which has evidently ‘ bettered the instruction,’ and 
she is duly prepared for the consequences of refusing 
any further rendition of fugitives. The Governor of 
the State, Gardner, in his proclamation of a general 
fast in April, went out of his way to recommend 
the clergy and citizens to avoid mixing up political 
subjects with the devotions of the day. The response 
| is very striking. The citizens have spoken out in 
| their various ways to the effect that to omit political 
sin, sorrow, peril, and fear from their prayers, would 
be to mock Heaven with hypocrisy ; andeven theclergy 
| for themost part so backward in recognizing the worst 
‘sins and troubles of their day, made the churches 
ring with their denunciations of the Government’s 
interference, and with their reprobation of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. The old spirit is fair- 
ly up, as it was on the first reception of the news of 
the treatment inflicted on their senator, last year. 
No doubt, it takes some time, and requires a few 
‘failures, to bring the community into the true 
plight for a revolutionary struggle; and there is 
much truth in the allegations we hear of the mer- 
cenary character of much of the support given to 
the Kansas Emigrant Aid Society, and of the reluc- 
tance of the wealthy, the indolent, and the timid to 
affront the South, and the great men at Washington. 
Still, there have now been so many overt acts of 
committal and reform, and the great body of citizens 
who are not involved with the South, commercially 
or otherwise, have always shown themselves eo 
sound when fairly tested, that there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt of Massachusetts leading the North in 
any resistance to unconstitutional claims from the 
South. The common schools in Boston haverecent- 
ly been thrown open to the children of the people o¢ 
color, who were formerly educated in separate 
schools. None but the best results have ensued ; 
and this step is to be sustained, in defiance of all le- 
gal decisions that negroes are not citizens, and can 
have no rights or claims.* Again, Massachusetts 
was, we believe, the first State which organized 
Disunion Associations,—societies formed to spread 
such information, and afford such centres of opinion 
and action, as would prepare and bring about a 
dissolution of the Union ; and the recent action of 
the Supreme Court has remarkably inereased the 
number of these societies in the North. The Free- 
svil party is, of course, demolished by the judgment 
in Dred Seott case; and it would have perished 
nearly as soon without such a blow. Its aim was 
* to render freedom national, and slavery sectional,’ 
instead of the existing converse. It needs no show- 
ing how that aim was impracticable, and how great 
a mistake it has been to call the free-soil leaders Ab- 
olitionists ; and the present fortunes of the Free- 
Soilers have brought over multitudes to the convic_ 
tion, that no aim short of the abolition of slavery 
can succeed, politically or otherwise. Thus, while 
the Abolitionists are duly gratefal to Mr. Sumner 
und other free-soil leaders, they do not endorse their 
doctrine, nor approve of going into Congress by 
awearing to support the Constitation which it is 
their very object to subvert in some of its essential 
provisions. The method is certainly more direct 
and honest ; and every turn of events seems to prove 
it more rational and hopeful. They have long open- 
ly declared, that nothing could be done for the liber- 
ties of the Republic while it had a pro-slavery Con- 
stitution ; and that the only i remedy was 
an amendment of the Constitution. 
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matters of reality, as any in the Union. Twenty- |} 
one years before the date of Mr, Sumner’s reception | 
in Boston on his partial reeovery, Mr. Garrison had 
been mobbed in the streets, and in imminent danger 
of being destroyed as an incendiary ; and for. many 
long years he endured ill-usage from almost every 
class of his neighbers, He was considered a revolu- 
tionary agitator of the most dangerous character. 
When Mr. Sumner retarned to his constituents, 
half-murdered, he was received with the highest 
honors by as vast a multitude as could find stand- 
ing room along the route. He was enjoined by his 
physicians to make no exertion whatever, and above 
ali things, to keep his head covered. He must not 
remove his hat on any consideration. In the door- 
way of a corner house (a well-known Abolitionist 
house) stood Garrison, on the top step, as it happen- 
ed. Mr Sumner saw him, and for the only time 
that day, removed his hat. The crowd cheered the 
act, and, turning to Garrison, cheered him long and 
The incident disclosed what seems the mind 
Mr. Sum- 


loudly. 
of Massachusetts in the present crisis. 
ner is re-elected, as the nearest to an Abolitionist 
who will go to Congress, 
(To be concluded.) 
ADDRESS OF REV. HENRY GREW, 
Delivered before the Pennsylcania Anti-Slavery Society, 
at their late Annual Meeting. 


Resrectep Cuainman anp FRienps : 

How joyous would be the hours of our Anniver- 
sary had we assembled, us we ought to have done, 
to announce and celebrate the nation’s obedience to 
the command of the God of justice and of love, to 
‘ break every galling yoke, and let the oppressed go 
free’! Alas! ‘ because judgment against an evil 
work is not speedily executed, therefore the hearts of 
the children of men are fully set in them to do evil.’ 
If any of the friends of the suffering slave have slept 
on their watch-towers, his enemies have been wide 
awake. Their machinations at Washington, and 
in the Territory concerning Kansas—the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, where righteousness has fall- 
en, and equity cannot enter—the expulsion of faith- 
ful men from their homes, who meekly testify against 
oppression, and the consigning of a respectable col- | 
ored man to the Penitentiary of Maryland for ten | 
years, for merely having in his house a copy of Un-| 
cele Tom’s Cabin, are notable specimens of American | 
liberty, showing the determination of the inhuman | 
tyrants tu rivet the manacles of their wretched vic- | 
tims. Shall not the Almighty be avenged on stich | 
a nation as this? Thus saith Jehovah, ‘TI will come} 
near you to judgment; and I will be a swift witness | 

against those who oppress the hireling in hiv wages, | 

the widow and the fatherless, and that turn aside | 
_, the stranger from his right, and fear not me, saith | 
the Lord of hosts.’ ‘ Even from the days of your 
fathers, ye have gone away from mine ordinances,and | 
have not kept them. Return unto me, and I will 
return unto you, saith the Lord of hosts.’ But y 
said, Wherein shall we return? Will a man rob 
God? Yet ye have robbed me, even this whole na- 
tion.’ 

From the days of our revolutionary fathers, we 
have gone away from God’s ordinance, requiring us 
to ‘ do justly,’ and to ‘ proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land, to all the inhabitants thereof.’ When 
the Almighty Ruler of nations had heard and gra- 
ciously answered the ery of our fathers for deliver- 
ance from an oppression infinitely less than that they 
and their degraded sons have imposed on millions of | 
their brethren, he commanded our fathers to do unto | 
others as they would have others do unto them, and 
‘ let the oppressed go free.” But, instead of ob ying 
their great Deliverer, they sacrificed ali their 
brother's inalienable rights on the altar of their 
own selfishness, and, forming a league to secure jits- 
tice to themselves and their own posterity, left their 
poor brother and his posterity to groan, and bleed, 





| duty of one or more highwaymen, who are convinced 
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erwise. The fact is, that we who live along | 

of the American Central Railway don 't mean to let 
this Union be broken up. — ; , ‘ 
to it, I think. I trust Virginia will ot, Ol 
sure, will not. Nor Indiana, epties ap onl 
souri. Who, then, will? No, sir. | 
henceforth, as we have done 
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we ‘ill re- | 
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tain our respective opinions and positions wit! ne 
dor, ate sided resolution. And we will 
reter whatever question may be between us to the 
great American tribunal of popular discussion and 
popular judgment, But in time to come, asin the 
time past, we cleave to the Union as our 





and, unaer God, our sure guarantee sperity and | expedien 

nion, | Ohio, on the 28th and 29th ultimo, (the ‘ 
iltions| place originally selected for the former,) which ap- |; 
pears to have been a highly interesting and spirited 
gathering—delegates from Indiana, Michigan, south- 
ern Ohio, western Pennsylvania, and other States, 
being in attendance, in considerable numbers. Among 
the resolutions adopted, there were two, reflecting 


power and abiding 

What sort of guarantee, Task, is this Uni 
what kind of an ark of refuge is it to four m 
of men made in the divine image, and of the same 
bleod with ourselves ? Sea. ‘ 

Mr. Chase believes American Slavery (the vital 
strength and support of which, is the present 
litical Union of the States) isa vile system of un- 
righteousness and inhumanity, of which the entire 
world can furnish no parallel. What then, let us 
consider, is the true easniiae of this eulogy,but a 
vindication of the foundation of an acknowledged 
wholesale robbery of millions of human brotherhood 
of all the rights of humanity? Will Mr. Chase 
tell us that the blessings of the Union will counter- 
balance this ‘sum of all villanies’? Let him put 
his railroads, his cotton, his commerce, his frater- 
nity with men-stealers, and whatever else he pleases, 
into the one scale ; let him throw in all his fears 
of the consequences of doing what he knows to be 
right; and he shall see all, all these kick the beam, 
the moment we have put in the other scale the God- 
given liberty of one member of the human brother- 
nood, All ill-gotten gains are a curse, both to indi- 
viduals and nations. A 

Let us show Mr. Chase's position, and that of 
others who aceord with him, by a familiar illustra- 
tion. Suppose a company of thieves have associated 
to fill their coffers by their marauding exploits on 
the highway. After awhile, some have compunc- 
tioms of conscience, and adyoeate a reformation of 
the entire company, but without success. Failing 
in this, several of the honest converts advocate a 
dissolution of the union, in order that they may not 
be partakers of other men’s sins. One replies, like 
Mr. Freeman Clarke, it is not ‘ my object to preach 


the dissolution of the Union, and my reason is 8!) .ooured under such circumstances; and which, 


very simple one—how are you going to dissolve the 
Union? The only way is by making’ the men ‘ be- 
lieve that (honesty) is of more value than the 
Union. You have got to convince them first of that, 
have you not?’ In reply, it is affirmed that some 
are convinced of this; and the question is, is it not 
their duty to withdraw from the Union, and to en- 
deayor to convince others that honesty is of more 
value than a Union in iniquity ? 

I do not perceive why this simple illustration is 
not apposite to the case. The Union of the Amer- 
can States, in respect to about four millipns of the 
human brotherhood, is an atrocious confederacy for 
wholesale robbery of all the rights of humanity, per- 
petrating an outrage on all those rights vastly ex- 
ceeding the outrages of all the bandits on the face 
of the earth. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Chase and others, 
in accordance with them respecting the Union, be- 
lieve this. Now on the same principle that it is the 


of the iniquity of their vocation, to separate them- 
selves from their associates in crime, it is the duty 
of those who are convinced of the unrighteousness 
of the American Union to withdraw from it, and ad- 
vocate its dissolution. Righteousness should have 
no fellowship with unrighteousness. 

As the duty of a highwayman, who is convinced 
of the sin of robbery and murder, to separate from 
bis wicked associates does not depend on the question 
whether others are or are not convinced of their in- 
iquity, 8 neither does the duty of a single State, 
convinced of the great sin of oppression, upheld by 
the American Union, depend on the question wheth- 
er or not other States are convineed of the sin of 
slavery. 

Tf, indeed, the people of one State can persuade 


i 
} 


it will be seen that, notwithstanding the official post- 


ments, though ‘ not questioning their motives or inten- 


denying them the possession of ‘any delegated or 
moral power’ to assume such responsibility—and in- 
sisting on the duty of holding a Convention at that 
time, as a matter of self-respect, and of ‘ good faith 
towards the public,’ for the promotion of the objects 
contemplated in the original call. 
at a loss to determine whether.the parties to this cen- 
sure mean to have their gathering considered as only 
informal, or as the Convention proper; nor do we 
know how the Committee of Arrangements will re- 
gard it. 
to offer a few words in self-defence. 


and unexpectedly countermanded,’ we reply, that not 
less sudden and unexpected was the paralytic shock 
which was given to the whole country, in all finan- 


CONVENTION AT CLEVELAND. _ 
By reference to the proceedings in another n 
of the Northern Convention to. F 

ween the Free and 
held at Cleveland, 









with some severity upon the Committee of Arrange- 


tions,’ for having made the postponement aforesaid— 


We are somewhat 


As a member of that Committee, we beg leave 


1. To the complaint, that the Call was ‘suddenly 


cial and business matters, producing a state of things 
unparalleled since the formation of the government; 
which made it certain that no adequate representation 
of Northern sentiment, favorable to Disunion, could 


therefore, induced the Committee to come to the con- 
elusion, (as they did with great reluctance,) that it 
would be a truly wise act to postpone the contempla- 
ted meeting. And we submit to the candor of all 
concerned, that it was doing an act of palpable injus- 
tice to the Committee, to omit from the resolutions of 
censure, all reference to the ground on which they } 
deemed the postponement justifiable. As those resolu- | 
tions stand recorded, the Committee are inferentially 
held up as acting capriciously, and without offering 
any reason for their conduct. Of this they have, in 
their turn, a right to complain. 

2. It is said that some persons, not knowing of the 
postponement, came long distances, at much cost of 
time and money, to attend the Convention. This, of 
course, was to be regretted, though such cases could 
Unfortunately, a tele- | 





not have been numerous. 
graphic despatch, announcing the final decision of the | 
Committee, never reached our faithful coadjutor, Ma- | 
nivs R. Rozinson, editor of the Ohio Anti-Slavery | 
Bugle, to whom it was addressed; and he was in-| 
formed of it only by a letter written at tne same time, | 
but which was four days on the way. A delay of! 
four days, at so late an hour, was a great misfortune, | 
and one which could not have beeh foreseen by the 
Committee. The notice, too, in the New York Tri- | 
bune, was not inserted in the manner or with the | 
promptness anticipated. Though the Chairman of | 
the Committee (Mr. Higginson) exerted himself, by 


the use of the telegraph in various directions, and by 





der says it is for preserving the Union. But a Union | ever the blow, however bloody, can be made effective 
% renders.their ashington was a murderer, and 


wort mu elie Union) the American Revolution a cri vagainst God and man. 




















necks of every one of whom should be stretched '"— | the affirmative, and Messrs. Pillsbury and Burleigh 
winding up by saying, ‘The miserable fanatics have in the negative, and 8. 8. and A. K. Foster and C. L. 
gone home—if they have any homes’—and asking, | Remond. Mr. Pryne was pretty effectively shut up 
* What heinous crime has this city committed, that. 4t the close, by showing that, whatever were his pro- 
such a convention of cowardly men, unsexed women, fessed views of the anti-slavery character of the Con- 
and impudent negroes, should gather within its bor- , stitution, his act was with a party and for men who 
ders?’ ‘This is a sample of its blackguardism and_ believed in and exercised a pro-slavery Constitution— 
mob-inciting ruffianism. This is its Repudtican idea | thus belieing his professions. 
of the right of the people to diseuss the nature and| At the opening of the session of Thursday morning, 
value of their political institutions! The Herald is the Business Committee reported the following resolu- 
edited b? J. A. Harris, A. W. Fairbanks, and George , tions :— 
A. Benedict—a most scurrilous trinity. 11, Resolved, That the time has fully arrived when 
The Plain Dealer has always exhibited a satanic 4 due regard for the preservation of our own individ- 
spirit, in its treatment of the anti-slavery cause and, ual liberties, and those of our posterity, equally with 
its advocates. Of course, it is the paid tool and mer-| our duty to the enslaved millions of America, de- 
cenary organ of Border Ruffian Democracy, and its’ mands the organization of a revolution among parties 
depraved editor has long since become ‘gray’ in the , outside of the Federal Government, designed and cal- 
service of slavery and the’devil. It brands the esti- , culated to effect its overthrow. 
meble members of the Convention as ‘fanatics’ and| 12. Resolved, That from the peculiar character of 
‘traitors,’ ‘ white spirits and black,’ ‘a small and the political system under which we live, the friends 
sweet-scented crowd'—and an inquiry into the value | of freedom can labor most effectually to accomplish 
of the Union as ‘damnable treachery to the only bond , our object by means adapted to the withdrawal of in- 
which holds in harmony (!) the people of these thirty- dividual State sovereignties from the Confederacy— 
one States ’—and indulges in the vilest personalities: | leaving the future confederation of these sovereignties 
How does it happen that the whole gang of politi- | to the guidance of circumstances. 
cal demagogues, shoulder-hitters, rowdies, mobocrats,| Addresses from L. Todd and A. Pryne, of Ohio, 
cut-throats, and scoundrels universally, are so enam- | Parker Pillsbury, and H. C. Wright. 
ored with the ‘ glorious Union,’ an‘l the most zealous} The afternoon session was mainly taken up with a! 
in its defence ? spirited discussion of the Disunion question, between 
How does it happen that when a free platform, is| Mr. Watkins, of N. Y., (Associate Editor of Prede- 
presented, as at Cleveland, for the defence of the! rick Douglass's Paper,) as opposed to Disunion, and | 
Union against those who are for its overthrow, no | C. C. Burleigh, in favor,—interspersed with questions | 








Demoerat, no Whig, no * American,’ no Republican | and answers between the speakers and others, that | 
ventures to stand upon it, but each runs away, in the | added spice to the proceedings. | 
spirit of a poltroon, crying ‘Treason! treason!’—or/ At the evening and last session, speeches were made | 
engages in the congenial work of throwing filth at all by W. W. Brown, of Mass., J. Elizabeth Jones, of | 
who conscientiously regard the Union as ‘a covenant , Ohio, A. T. Foss, of N. H., C. L. Remond and 5, S. | 
with death’? Foster, of Mass. Mr. Remond, on rising, was met | 

It is because the Union is the bulwark of the slave | by a taunt from an outsider in the gallery, which 
system, and the deadly foe of emancipation, and there- ; aroused him to the utterance of one of the most elo- | 
fore incapable of defence on the ground of justice and quent vindications of the rights of man as man, and of 
humanity. Surely, when all that is mercenary, op-| the necessity of an immediate overthrow of the Amer- 
pressive and fiendish is on its side, the time has fully | ican Union, that has proven itself so gigantic an en- | 
come for the pure in heart, the lovers of impartial | gine for the, destruction of human rights, of the white 
liberty, the worshippers of the true God, to rally for | as well as the black, that it has ever been our lot to 
| listen to. 
aw cintaserliliann aoa The resoltitions presented and discussed were adopt- | 
DISUNION CONVENTION. | ed in full. 

Notwithstanding the official withdrawal of the call, The attendance through the day and evening was 
for this Convention by the Committee of Arrange- larger than the day before, and the discussions, which | 
ments, and the depressing effect of the financial pres- | Were of great ability, were very interesting, and, at | 
sure upon all classes of people, quite a respectable as- | times, quite exciting. 
semblage, representing a majority of the Free States, | The Convention, at 11 o'clock, P. M., adjourned | 
gathered at Chapin’s Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, on the sine die. 
28th ult., and with a temporary organization adopted | 
unanimously the following Resolutions 7 

Whereas, A Call for a Northern Convention to as- 


its dissolution. 


LETTER FROM PARKER PILLSBURY. 
Aprian, Mich., Oct. 26, 1857. 


Drax Frienp Garrison. 


| good; that they have no moral right to acqniex 
a 


and die in slavery. What a spectacle has thiseoun-| the people of the other States immediately to cease 
try presented to the moral universe! In the year’ doing evil, and obey the command of God and eter- 


1776, the patriots and head-men of the Colonies! nal Justice, to ‘ break every yoke and ‘let the op- 


extensive correspondence, to give the necessary infor- | semble to-day, in this city, has been issued and signed 
mation, it seems his assiduous efforts were, to some} by more than six thousand five hundred persons, re- 
extent, counteracted by causes over which he had no sidents of Seventeen States of our Union, ‘To con- 


appealed to High Heaven, protesting aguinst the | for dis- 
tyranny of George the Third of England, in taxing | 
the people without representation. - They rested the 

, justification of their appeal to arms on the principle | 
that liberty is the inalienable right of all men. Then, 
when they had obtained liberty for themselves, they | 
hasely refused the same inalienable right to hundreds 
ot thousands of their brethren, some of whom had 
uided them in obtaining their freedom ; and formed 
a compact which, to the colored man, was a ‘ cove- 
nant with death’ and an ‘ agreement with hell.’ It 
not only left him in chains, but pledged the eon- 
bined power of all the States to crush him if he pre- 
sumed to use the very same means to obtain Ais lib- 
erty, which they had used to obtain their own ! 

And what, I ask, is the excuse for this palpably 
inconsistent and atrocious villany? 

The excuse is, that the gentlemen of the South were 
eo determined to rob men of their acknowledged 
rights, that unless others would join them in the 
robbery, they would form no union. And so, for- 
sooth, because one party were determined in their | 
rebellious opposition to God's law of justice, it was | 
right for the other party to join the rebellion, in or- 
der to form a union ! ecause the one party were 
determined not to cease serving the devil, it was! 
best for the other to turn about, and serve him to- | 
gether! What sort of logic is this for men profes- 
sing Christianity ? 

Righteousness, humanity and consistency demand- | 
ed that no political union should have been formed, | 
no compact to, which made no provision for 
the immediate abslition of slavery throughout the 
Jand. This should have been a preliminary to all | 
negotiation —an absolute sine gua non. The Al- 
mighty, who hateth oppression, demanded it. The | 


neglect to do it was a robbery of God on the part of! por did the meeting suffer much, if any, from want} on the occasion—we trust they will be reconciled to 


the whole nation. It was a robbery of divine au- 
thority, by disobeying tho et commandment to | 
* lot the oppressed go free,’ [t was a robbery of the , 
slave's intelligent worship, in a great degres, by 
chaining him down in @ state of mental degrada- 
tion. 

If you could argue every recognition of slavery 
out of the Constitation, which, as Mr. Quincy ob- 
serves, would be * like atgaing & man’s nose off his 
face '—if you could prove that it does not require 
that the fugitive slave@hall be delivered to his mas- 
ter, that it dows not degrade him to three-fifths of a 
man, and that it did not forbid the abolition of the 
cursed slave-trade for twenty years—stil) the dam- 
ning fact remains, that the States formed a Union | 
which gave vitality and strength to the atrocious | 
ee of slavery. Their combined power was | 
pledged to maintain it against every insurrection of 
the oppressed to deliver themselves from its cruel 
tyranny. By the Union, the monster possessed | 
strength which it never had before. The Union. | 
therefore, is justly subject toa double condemnation : | 
first, for not ubolishing slavery ; sevondly, for 
strengthening it. Consequently, “as it has been an | 
unrighteous Union from the first, its dissolation has 
always been a duty. Jt ought to be dissolved, and a 
Union formed on the basis of doing unto others as | 
we wou'd have others do unto us. Tnen, Columbia, | 
when thou shalt ‘loose the bands of wickedness, 


ressed go free,’ then there is no necessit 
union. Failing to accomplish this desirable issue, 
the command. is plain and iimperative—* Come out 
from among them and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and toueh not the unclean thing.’ The great ques- 
tion which is to determine the duty of any individ- 
ual man, or State, or nation, is, is it rigit? Not, 
is any other man, State, or nation, willing to do it? 
Our respected friend is inconsistent with himself. 
Ho says, ‘ I am very glad that the idolatrous love of | 
the Union should be exposed and overthrown. Tam 
very glad there are people who think the right thing 
to be done is to denounce the Union.” Now, if it is 
right, he ought to join with us. It ought to ‘be 
(his) way, for this simple reason,’ that he is bound 
to go with the right. If it is wrong, then his re- 
joicing is evil. . ° se * 


[ew We should be glad to give the remainder of this 
excellent and impressive address, were it not for the 
crowded state of our columns. 

The Corresponding Secretary of the Penn. A. S. 
Society, in a letter published in the last Standard, 
giving a sketch of the Anniversary, says :— 


‘ Notwithstanding the unpropitious state of the 
weather and gloomy condition of the times, it was a 
gathering, in numbers and spirit, altogether worthy 
of the occasion. A good deal of disappointment was 
felt at first at the non-appearance of Mr. Garrison ; 
but when the reasons of his absence were made known, 
and his letter was read, the people were satisfied ; and, 
before the meeting was over, they discovered, as they 
had more than once before discovered, under similar 
circumstances, that his presence, however desirable, 
was not altogether indispensable to the interest of the 
gathering. ‘There was no lack of competent speakers, 





of more foreign assistance. Mr. Gay, whose presence | 
was most welcome, was the only speaker from a dis 

tance; the rest were all Pennsylvanians. To Mr. 
Furness we were all especially indebted. His address, 
which was the feature of the meeting in the speaking 
line, was listened to by a full house with the deepest 
attention. It was sound in doctrine, and highly op- 
portune in tone and general sentiment. It affirmed 
and illustrated the folly of political action as a means 
of moral reform; justified the faith, doctrinal and 
practical, of the ultra-abolitionists, and drew valuable | 
lessons of instruction from the developments which | 
are now being made by the times.’ } 

. - 
A BASE CALUMNY REFUTED. 


We publisked some time since, a full review of a| 
remarkable work on the Slavery question, written by | 
Mr. H. R. Helper, a nativeof North Carolina. The 
Washington Union, unable, it would seem, to an- 
swer this book in any other way, took to calumnia- 








| the decision arrived at by the Committee of Arrange- 


control. Hence the misapprehension which followed, | 
and which none regret more deeply than thé Commit- 
tee. 

3. The Committee did not suppose that they were 
assuming powers which did not belong to them, bnt 
concluded, as a state of public affairs had suddenly 
taken place which precluded the possibility of obtain- 
ing a calm and sober popular consideration of the 
Disunion question for the time being, and forbade a 
reasonable hope of securing a suitable representation 
from the free States, that those who signed the Call 
would cheerfully acquiesce in theit judgment, not- 
withstanding the lateness of the hour, and the disap- 
pointment which might be felt in individual cases. 
They still believe that they were justified in the 
course they pursued. At the worst, their error was 
one of judgment, nothing more. 

4. As nearly all the anti-slavery agents were in the 
section of country in which the Convention was call- 
ed, it was quite natural that they (in common with 
our Ohio friends generally) should feel greatly disap- 
pointed at the postponement, as they might not again 
be so favorably circumstanced to be present at a sim- 
ilar gathering ; but as the notice of postponement, in 
their judgment, came too late materially to affect the 
general attendance—as six consecutive public meet- 
ings for discussion were held at Cleveland—and as it 
was the opinion of all who attended that #noble work 
was done in the cause of freedom, by the powerful 
testimonies recorded and the eloquent speeches made 


the result, even if not convinced of the wisdom of 


ments. We should like to know, however, whether 
the Convention that was held claimed to be the one 
originally called, notwithstanding the action of the 
Committee, or only a local gathering. If the former, 
then the Committee are to be considered as discharged 
from any further responsibility touching another 
Convention ; if not, then we conceive that they were 
not properly amenable to such a body for the conclu- 
sion to which they came, and no condemnatory reso- 
lutions should have been adopted. 

5. It is due to the Committee to state, that while 
they were considering the expediency of postpone- 
ment, and anxiously endeavoring to arrive at a sound 
conclusion, it was agreed to send a telegraphic de- 
spatch to the Editor of the Bugie. giving their impres- 


ting its author. It charged that his real name was! sions, and asking for guidance in that dircetion, be- 
not Helper but Hilper, and that some ten years ago, fore making any public announcement. he reply 


being iu partnership with Mr. Michael Brown i 
of Salisbury, in ri book tushewes, he bad gone | *™ «Rather than have a local Convention, and 


to New York with funds belong’! 
of which he had never ren 

The Journal of Commerce, according to its practice | 
of serving as echo to the Vnien, hastened to repeat | 
this libel. A letter, however, bas been written by | 


any uecount.— 


undo the heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go| the Michael Brown, of Salisbury, referred to in the | 


freo, and break every yoke,’ ‘then (and not till 


then) shall A light break forth as the morning,| relates to any basiness copnéction with him, For 
t 


and thine health shall spring forth speedily.’ 
This Union is the idol of the country, 
Fein and exalteth itself above all that is ealled 
od, or that is worshipped.’ Men of all political 
parties bow down before it, and sacrifice on its altar: 
righteousness and justice, and all tho rights of mil- 
lions of the: brethren, whom the Judge of al] the 
earth (before whose awful tribunal they must soon 
a ) commands them to love as them#elves. ‘This 
i trous love of the Union is worse than death to 
the slave. 
Page who are eloquent ont melons adyoc 
is rights, are as Pe) 
Union which robs him of those rights, Cg 
such, the wretched yt ey well say, * 
triends 


‘Tt op. | 


Fe for elf 
sxe me | bady be 


| Union, which sets this calaminy at rest, so fer as it| 


| the benefit of all the purties concerned, we give the 
letter as follows : 


‘S,sspury, N, C., yas 28, 1857. 
*Mr, R. H. Hetyen—Dear Sir : noticed 
article in the Washington Union, in which it is 








to the concern, Pa.res no present, postpone.’ ‘This was interpreted 


of | @Sposing the iniquities of the system, and that, too, in 


to mean, that in view of all the circumstances, post- 
ponement was advisable, and hence the decision of 
the Committee. As our estimable friend, the Editor | 
of the Bugle, presided at the Cleveland Convention, 
we hope he did not allow the Committee to be cen- 
sured without stating the facts in the case. 

And now, a word as to the treatment of the Con- 
vention that was actually held, by the Cleveland press. 
The Leader (Republican) acted in a fair and honora- 
ble manner, saying, ‘ The Convention has men of very 
fine talonts and great ability among its members, who 
are influenced in their movement by a feeling of un- 
compromising hostility to slavery, and who have de- 
voted the greater part of their lives in showing up and 








sider the practicability, probability and expediency 
of a separation Letween the Free and Slave States ;’ 
and, 

Whereas, That Call bas been suddenly and unex- 
pectedly countermanded, and the assemblage post- 
poned by the Committee of Arrangements; there- | 
fore, be it 

Ist. Resolved, That we, theassembled Delegates and 
others, signers of this Call, or friendly to its objects, 
are not able tosee reasons sufficient for such postpone- 
ment; nor can we think that the Committee possessed 
any power, delegated or moral, for such a proceeding, 
especially at a period so late that many of us could 
not be informed of it until our arrival in this city, 
after journeys in some instances of hundreds of miles, 
at much cost of time and money. 

2d. Resolved, That good faith towards the public, 
a due respect for ourselves, as the callers of this Con- 
vention, and more especially our responsibilities to the | 
cause of Humanity and Freedom, impel our adherence 
to the design for which we have come together; and 
without questioning the motives or intentions of those | 
who have counselled a different course, and deeply | 
deploring their absence, with that of thousands of 
others who are kept away by this sudden action, we 
will still hold a Convention for the promotion of the 
objects contemplated in our original call. 





And then permanently organized by the choosing of 
M. R. Robinson, of Ohio, as President, with a Vice 
President from each of the States represented, with 
Secretaries, Business and other Committees. 


Addresses were made by C. L. Remond, A. K. Fos- 
ter, and Parker Pillsbury, and an adjournment was 
had to 2 o’clock, P. M. 


At the opening of the afternoon session, the follow- 
ing Resolutions were offered by the Business Commit- 
tee, viz: 

3d. Resolved, That Slavery and Liberty are eternal 
antagonisms, and can never be peacefully united in the 
same government. Fire and water, Christ and Belial, 
are not more irreconcilable; and of this fundamental 
truth, the history of the United States is a sad, yet 
clear and unmistakable illustration. 

4th. Resolved, That in the formation of the Ameri- 
can Union, the Jesuitical doctrine, that the end sanc- 
tities the means, was adopted and followed, and the 
eternal law of right repudiated and set at naught, 

Addresses were made by A. M. Powell, of New 
York, and C, C. Burleigh, of Connecticut, ably setting 
forth the expediency, the practicability, and the duty 
of an immediate dissolution of the American Union. 

The Business Committee here reported the following 
Resolutions : ‘ 

5th. Resolved, That resistance to tyranny is 

both a sacred right and an imperious duty, and revolu- 
tions in Government are no less so when they fail to 
secure all the rights of the humblest of the people. 

6th, Resolved, That the whole history of the Uni- 
ted States Government is a continued 
against Liberty; until not only the slaves of the plan- 
tation, but the entire people of the nominally Free 


States, are subjected to a despotism wholly unknown } 





to the American Colonies before the Revolution. 


The tidings of the postponement of the Disunion 
Convention fell on us like lead, when the Liberator | 
and Standard came this afternoon. The Committee | 
meant wisely and well; but it was a desperate re- 
sponsibility to take, at so late an hour. Persons are 
here to-night, on their way to the Convention, who 
have come long distances, at great expense, and who 
expected to reach Cleveland to-morrow, with a pur- 
pose as earnest and holy as brought the farmers of | 
New England to Lexington and Bunker Hill at the | 
opening scenes of the great Revolutionary Drama 
which it is left for us to complete. | 

The Remonds and myself closed a most interesting 
Convention here lust evening,—the last of our present 
series; and our valedictory word was a_ rallying-cry 
to that grand mustering of the hosts of freedom. The 
dire necessity for revolution was made most apparent. 
Every heart seemed to beat in unison on the moment- 
ous question, and this very ‘financial crisis’ was an 
important part of the argument with which it was. 
enforced,—treated as in your Pennsylvania letter. , 
There are many people here who are ready to go on 
oot hundreds of miles to such a gathering, and who 
deem the ‘money panic’ almost a merciful dispensa- 
tion of Providence at this time on its account. 

You have little idea, I think, what an interest this 
proposed Convention has awakened. Hundreds have. 
refrained from voting this autumn on its account, 
thinking this would be a most favorable time and oc- 
easion for a change of action. We have found many 
husbanding their resources in order to meet the expense 
of going. Others having business at Cleveland or its 
vicinity have, at much inconverfience, deferred it, so 
as to connect the Convention with its transaction. 
Some stayed away from the anniversary at Alliance, 
and others from the meetings of ‘ Progressive Friends,’ 
in order to be at it, when they could not possibly-be | 
at more than ; and very many have regarded the 
movement with an importance and intensity that 
overlook and overleap all questions of only Wall 
street moment, 

Had the Convention been held, it would have chal- 
lenged Cleveland, or any other Western city, to fur- 
nish a hall large enough to contain it; and a more 
earnest body of men and women were never brought 
together than would have composed it. 

It is not for me to question the action of the Com- 
mittee, though I must regret that it came so late ; 
for many are on the way to Cleveland from great dis- 
tances, who will not know their disappointment till 
they arrive there. Men of good judgment think and 
say the ‘financial crisis’ could not have affected the 
Convention so unfortunately as the postponement will 
the general interests of the cause. 

Yours, in the greatest haste, 
PARKER PILLSBURY, 








New Mwsrc. OuneiDemen & €o., 277 Wash- 
ington street, have just published the following mu- 
sical compositions :— 

Would I were free. Romance composeti by Con- 
cone. 

d i! why do I regret thee sti? Ballad composed | 


by Guglielmo. 








7th, Resolved, That however needful the American. 
Union might have been at its formation, asa “ti 
against British and other foreign de it 
exists only to protect and pro! 


more 





» from, The whole 


PENNSYLVANIA 4A. 8. SOCIETY ; 

The Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society} i : 
twenty-first anniversary at West Chester on ‘hb the 
and 23d ultimo—Jamrs Morr, the President " “a 
chair. The Annual Report of the Ractuttrs c my 
mittee (a lucid and comprehensive document) oN 
read by J. Miller M’Kim. A letter from Wm, a 
Garrison was also read, and listened to With a 
interest and attention, In the course of the pr = 
ings, able and interesting addresses were deliv, on 
Rev. Wm. H. Furness, Rev. Henry Grew, kt me, 4 
Karschar, Sydney Howard Gay, Mary G wal tn me 
cretia Mott. The Business Committee re om ; 
following series of resolutions :— oe 

1. Resolved, That in meeting to-day to cele? 
the Twenty-first Anniversary of our fo > 
Society has reuson to rejoice in the vigor and matyyi: 
of its organization, and to congratulate itself 4} “pe 
heart and hope, in principle and purpose, its toes 
has undergone no abatement, eb 

2. Resolved, That in the signs of the tim 
propitious as they seem politically, and A evap 
many they are, in a commercia] point of pba - 
well-grounded abolitionist sces no sufficient a a ™ 
discouragement or despondency, Bane 

3. Resolved, That our faith in the truth of 
principles is unshaken ; that we believe our cay “i 
ing the cause of God and humanity honed f 
ily forward in spite of all-obst 
that though our movement MAY receive # tem 
check, or be obscured by a passing cloud 2 
must still, like the path of the 
and brighter to the perfect day, 

4. Resolved, That as our hope of success ice ; 
radical change of the public sentiment An ~y 
tions the existence of Slavery, rather than in nog 
umph of a party which would limit its een “ei 
chief regret in the failure of the Republicans ae 
last Presidential election was in t} ie 
ed of the ignorance, prej 
still prevail ip the North, 
State of Pennsylvania, 

5. Resolved, That while we would not question the 
good intentions of many of our Re et 
in their mode of action: and while we are free to ad 
mit that whatever anti-slavery truth they may be the 
means of diffusing, is of appreciable value to the cause 
we, nevertheless, submit, that the ' 


Tate 


TMation, this 


Strength 


gloomy 


Will move st; ad 
acles, real oy apparent 
porary 
» 18 course 
Just, shine brighter 


at the 
1¢ evidence it afford. 
udice and corruption that 
and especially in our oy n 


publican brethren 


evil inherent in, and 


} 
na 


incidental to, their plan of operation, counteracts the 
the one for the sake of the other—thus doing eyj] 
good may come ; and while the same ends are to 1 
. 5 ~ 
accomplished by means not liable to the 1 





tions, they are, if not without excuse, w 
fication. 


ithout 


6. Resolved, That as the compact of the federal 
government, which binds the North to «deliv; 
the fugitive slave and ‘ suppress insurrecti ns,’ is the 
foundation and support of the Southern slave system 
any ostensible plan of anti-slavery action based o, 
this compact, or assuming practically or theoretically 
its validity, is on its face an absurdity, and unworthy 
of confidence. 


7. Resolved, That as the people of the free Stare 


s 


by virtue of their federal obligations, support, a 
their shoulders, the chief weight of the slave systen 
the first and last demand of 


be, ‘Stand from under—annul the compact—w; 


the 


abolitionists shoul 





your hands of the iniquity—be no longer parties t 


such an infamous barguin—v/issolre the Uni 

8. Resolved, That in the election of James Buchan- 
an to the Presidency, the cherished hopes of th 
slaveholders have thus far been realized; his course 
of policy towards Kansas, and his letter to the New 
England-clergymen, proving him to be a pro-slavery 
politician, whose consistency v1: that subject is 


‘ without a flaw.’ 
9. Resolved, That the Dred Scott decision of the 


} 


in which the doctrine is 


Supreme Court—a decisio: 
laid down that a man of African ck 
cannot be, a citizen of the United States, and in which 


plied that the black man 


the opinion is covertly im 





has no rights whatever which the white m: 
to respect—is a decision worthy of the Constitution 
of which that tribunal is the authorized expounder, 
and furnishes additional evidence that the govern- 
ment of the United States is, in its essential struc- 
ture, hopelessly pro-slavery. 

10. Whereas, the avowed object of the American 
Tract Society is ‘to promote the interests of vital 
godliness and sound morality’ ; and whereas, Amen- 
can slavery is a heinous sin against God, and a gross 
violation of all morality; therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That the American Tract Society, by it 
uniform course of refusul to utter any condemnation 
of this system of iniquity, and thereby compromising 
with the powers of darkness, for the sake of securing 
the co-operation of the South, has broken the dis 
command to rebuke all sin, and has proved itself gu 
of shameful inconsistency, and unworthy of 
ronage of all who have any love for their fellow-men. 

11. Resolved, That our grateful acknowledgments 
are due to the abolitionists of Great Britain and ir- 
land, for their hearty co-operation in our cause, and 
our earnest desire and confident hope are, that msy 
e@ in the 





continue to enjoy in the future, as we hav 
past, the benetit of their valuable services. 
These resolutions elicited an animated discuss:on, 
in which Edward M. Davis, Robert Purvis, Robert 
Collier, Lucretia Mott, Phomas Whitson, B. R. Plom- 
ley, J. M. McKim, Mary Grew, Levi Coates, 5. H.Gs} 
They were all adeptec. 





and others, participated. 

The following persons were elected officers of the 
Society for the ensuing year :— ‘ 

President—James Moit. Vice Presidents—Ko - 
Purvis, Thomas Whitson. |! reasurer—Saral Pug 
Corresponding Secretary—J. M. Mckim. oar . 
Secretary—Reuben ‘Vomlinsen. Executive Commu 
tee—Luecretia Mott, Abby Kimber, Jacob Perch" 
J. Burleigh, Benjamin C. Bacon, Mary Grew) © 
ward M,. Davis. 


MASSACHUSETTS ELECTION. e: 

The annual State Election took place in this Com- 
monwealth, on Tuesday last, for the varie me 
ficers, and for Senators and Representatives ef 
withstanding the depression in all business ee * 
was contested with great spirit, especial the par 
tisans of Mr. Banks and those of Gov. G fA 
minating in the election of the Hon. Nant pee é 
Banks for Governor by an overwhelming phar? 
ever Henry J. Gardner, whose detest 5 pe 
utmost pleasure to record. ‘The vote in the eu 4 
eluding all but four towns) stands thus a 
(in round numbers, ) 62,000 ; Gardner. 38,000 4 “a 
(Demoecratic,) 31,000 ; Seattering, 290—of whie 
leb Swan received 
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=eMPTION OF THE SLAVES. 
raz LipeRaTor : 

<.».—* Faithful are the wounds of a friend,’ | 

. and if many and severe blows are a) 

fulness and friendship, then may I rank | 

buters to your paper of the 23d inst. | 

lof my scheme of partial and volun- 


privilege of appearing in your | 


+ ask the 
of my views, had he not serv- | 
| 


1 cefence 
h a style that no reader of the orig- | 
wuld have detected it in his piquant dish, 
for the label he attached to it. As you! 
free speech and fair play, and especially | 
{bolitionist whose services in this great- | 
nilanthropies have been neither few 
quest the favor of a column to state my 
for curing thoroughly the hurt of the | 
God's people,—a medicine which will, I 
ite with every other application, and 
prayed for cure. | 
say, by way of preamble, as an an- | 
sneer against Christian professors and 
which his article begins, that I should 
, placing the record of my life, as an 
, beside that of Mr. C. K. W., and 
Garrison himself say whether or no he be 
Though I 


ingelical religion, and have devoted my 


idier in this great war. 


nee and propagation, I have not been | 
the great iniquity that has falsely claim- 
I have ever re- 

| 


and out of season in 


ter of its saintly wing. 


ose bonds as bound with them. 


in 
onstant in season 
» the Northern man and Christian his sin 

idly less great than those of his Southern 


[| send you with this a discourse, not only 
t published, in which you will find a clear 

« testimony of the importance of the 

in this great movement, and against the 
rphobia, as the chief defence of slavery. | 
that pass, allow me to state the idea | 

strangely transformed in the synopsis of 

will quote it as it was printed, italics and 
1 may see just what he saw, and from | 


h unwarranted conclusions :— j 


nt is an association that shall be the 
1 every lover of freedom, North 
Ider or not, shall give whatsoever 
i, to help every slaveholder that 
ut of the pit into which he is 
er words, we need preéminently, at 
Anti-Slavery movement, a Manv- 

‘ r hy 
masters that may 
SLAVERY, and 


or an ssociation to assist, 
tributions, those 
EMSELYES FROM 
ut th be given them in| 


may thus 


jreemen. 


lan which he says ‘ merely proposes a 
who wish to sell, while no curb 
for the limitation of slaveholding and 


future, so that the parties who 
r damaged or superannuated slaves 


iste, may at once proceed to re- 





the ordinary markets.’ I leave 
it the original statement bears out 
eend and aim of the plan, so far as the | 


erned, is to aid penitent masters in 
We hail 


wrt their slaves without recom- 


eir condition. these when 


Bvisbanes, the Grimkes, the Birneys and 


of slaveholders who have manumit- 


ves without aid, have been honored by 
ery other Abolitionist for the sacrifices 
de. What if those same persons had 


unot make myself utterly poor, even for 


ke 
sUKC. 


If you who are free will only give 


ut of vour abundance or poverty to keep 


rfe destitution, I will emancipate my 
Though we might not as greatly admire 

if they had made a perfect sacrifice, still, we 
Wd ive failed to respond to the appeal. 


sir, and every other Abolitionist, of every shade 


n, contribute liberally of your poverty to 
masters, to rescue one slave from their fiend- 
paying a Shylock price for that immortal 

tld you not be equally willing to rescue 
with the same sum, and by the same act 
heir owner into an Abolitionist? 


e effort of Tur Limeraton, as an anti- 


il, has been to persuade the nation to 
If we tind 


are almost persuaded, but shrink from leap- 


t is just and equal to the slave. 


xcks of poverty and shame, shall we, 
love the 


>, as sinners, must love those, of 


slave, thus only kept from 


s, who are penitent, and almost ready to 





repentance, shall we refuse him a 

{and an encouraging word in that hour 

The very heart and soul of Abo- 

mpel us to sympathize with and stimulate, 

vay, every desire of the slaveholder to 
ais 


VW } 


says that I ‘assume that the slaveholders 


rather than blame, as having become | 


lved in a business which has ultimately 
And further, 
with speaking of this business as ‘ for- 
xe. 
rverted that argument, which was 


lly become dishonorable.’ 


rrect,” 

ts we 
several, and that the least, with which I 
») 

t from what it originally bore. There are 
is ‘accidental,’ or ‘ quite correct,’ ex- 


ed in my letters. I said, ‘the com- 


that when one is honoraply involved 
hat ultimately becomes dishonorable, 
Only those 


helped to get out of it.’ 
ify involved have any claims on our 


1. This sentiment I reaffirm, and I 


Ir, W., or any other philanthropist, to dis- | 


vas onee an honorable business; not in 
rrect,’ but in human estimationhonor- 


lirty years ago, it was esteemed honora- | 


1 your journal arose and ‘smote the dark 
senial ray.’ Not a century ago, every na- 

: a slavcholding nation, and every Christian of 
who was able, and was so situated as to 

Was it not then 
In the 
that contains this censure, you say, in a 


lesirable, was a slaveholder. 
business in human estimation ? 


r, especially in its statement of the real 
national disasters, ‘ We see what our 

lid not We know what they did not 
if for them there can be found a shadow 
Clearly teaching that a different es- 

ice placed on this sin tham now obtains. 
» honorable, then. 


see, 


turther back than the second and third gen- | 
*, may have been slaveholders and slave-trad- | 


‘yet as good and pious men as their worthy 
Certain it is, that many an 
“Sektionist must acknowledge such a genealogy. It 
“ss become dishonorable, not ‘accidentally,’ but by 
~““ growth of conscience, under the teachings of mul- 
=e ‘oi Christians, from John Wesley and Gran- 
“le Sharpe, through the Wilberforces, and Clark- 
a, and Garrisons, to the myriad tongues of Eng- 
‘nd and America that are now proclaiming this di- 
rine truth. But, I ask, can there not be some born in 
m “centre of slavery, taught from childhood, by min- 
“ets and editors and statesmen, that slavery is di- 
Vinely and humanly right,—cannot there be some 


who h 


1 descendant. 


beamed so 
Grane ] 


has been in this world as an active 


“ese near 2000 Years, and yet multitudes of intelli~ 


ot ‘nd thoughtful and conscéentions 
%o idea of its central truths. But so it is, and s 
*e be many aslaveholder who, till he read ‘ 
& 8 Cabin,’ or heard some eloquent advocate 





the 


The introduction of a few! 


we plan, and givensit a totally dif-} 


Mr. C. Ky W.’s ances- | 


ove been slow in arriving at the light which has 
long on us? It seems strange that the} 
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ERATOR. 
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in his position. If there are such, convicted and pen- 
itent, but hesitating, as Mr. W., as any man would 
hesitate, from the great sacrifices to which duty 
calls, shall we refuse the encouraging word, and the 
more encouraging offer of a little aid from our slim 
purses, to bring them from this convicted into a con- 
verted state,—free, zealous, honest men? 

He says I assume that the emancipation of the 
slave on the soil where he has lived would be a disad- 
vantage to him. Notso. It is because this is ordi- 
narily impossible. No State permits emancipation on 
the soil, except under such restrictions as make it al- 
most an impossibility, the master being bound for the 
slaves that they shall never be a burden to the State, 
with other more severe réstrictions. Even this liber- 
ty is found in only a few States. In more of them, 
manumission on the soil is absolutely forbidden; the 
slave must be exported to the North or to Liberia, if 
he is to be freed. Special acts are needful in some | 
States to give an owner the .chance to do his duty. | 
The slaveholders are not so indifferent to the growth | 
of this sentiment, or so ready to let conscience do her 
perfect work, as Mr. W. supposes. 

If, then, this is difficult every where, and impossi- | 
ble generally, we ought to help him out of this diffi- | 
culty by providing a home for these Americans in 








So far from my plan favoring the Coloni- 


Is) 


America. 
zation Society, it is most directly opposed to it. 
giving our emancipated brethren a home among our- 
selves the same as driving them into exile upon a bar- 
barous and deadly shore ? It is tak- 
ing one, and the only, good idea the Colonizationists | 
have, and using it where it can be effective for good 

to the slave and to the cause of freedom. No one is 

more thoroughly opposed, in heart and judgment, to | 


Certainly not. 


the unchristian and inhuman and unbrotherly idea of | 
colonization than myself, and my plan has not an iota 
It helps to put the slave | 
where he can be free, where he can have a share in all 
the fruits of freedom, in a civilized, Christian land. 
This organization, making public the practicability of 
negro colonization in America among his white breth- 
ren, would speedily destroy the power of African col- 


of that great error about it. 


onization, and leave that country to be regenerated, | 
as every heathen land must be, by the gradual work- | 
ings of Christianity through missionaries and teachers. | 

If this transportation of the slaves is absolutely re- | 
quisite to secure their freedom, the slaveholders, in | 
some instances, ought to be helped in this work, if 
not in that of manumission. If they have just inher- 
ited them, if they have never worked them beyond 
that which they have paid them in food and clothing 
and presents, if there be, in fine, any eases where the 
masters are onty bound to give their slaves their free- 
dom, then, in this case, the duty of transportation is 
no more laid on them than on any other philanthro- 


pist. All should assist in this work. 
It is said that I assume that the welfare of the, 
bondman is now a largely infivential element in the 


policy of the slaveholder; and when the well-being 
of the freedman shall become manifest, great numbers 
I 


welfare of their 


to avail themselves of it. 
the 


l some would free them, if they knew they 


ef masters would haste 


assume that some masters seck 
slaves, an 
would not suffer by the change ; yet I never thought 

was a general sentiment, or that the Society 
I 


would meet with a large response at first. say di- 






rectly the contrary, and in reference to the general 
sentiment, make this statement :— 

‘Itis the slaveholding conscience that you want to 
reach. The error is in making this conscience a uni- 
versa] thing. ‘Too many sad and fearful facts prove 





that tl rss of slaveholders, and adi their leaders, 
ecclesiastical and political, are without conscience in 
this matter. But,’ I add, ‘another error is equally 
prevalent, that classes a// slaveholders with these bold | 


bad men and their numerous supporters.’ 


I appeal to your readers, men accustomed to sharp- | 


ing and sharp-shooting, if this position is not true. | 


set 





The acts of manumission frequently occurring prove | 
If 
this be rightly treated, it will convert much of the ig- 
norant slaveholding, by the light of these examples, | 
from their sin, and thus gradually win the South to} 


the existence of conscience in some slayeholders. 


freedom. 
Onee more. He charges me with presenting this! 
as the sole work of Abolitionists, and as ‘thus seeking 
to merge, in this pitiful rehash of the Colonization | 
scheme,’ all the efforts of Abolitionists and Republi- 
cans. ‘*o far from it, I entitle it, «An aid in the ex- | 
tinction of slavery,’ and claim for it, as one of its | 
chief excellencies. that it does not interfere with, but! 
gives additional energy to all these operations, being | 
an offer of mercy that does not stifle, but give em- | 
phasis to the demands of justice. I say, in closing 


my letters :— * } 


‘ Let every kind of work that can assail this nation- 
alized enormity go forward. It is no time to stop po- 
litical action, when three short days saw the inaugu- 
ral of our Chief Magistrate and the decision of our) 
Chief Justice establish slavery in the administrative | 
and judicial departments of our nation, without let or | 
hindrance. | 
“The Ides of March, the Ides of March, remember!” | 


‘Let Emigrant Aid Societies reclaim the ruined | 
lands and liberties of slave States to freedom; let 
ministers and papers strengthen the moral sentiment | 
| against the sum of all villanies; but let us add to} 
these a material charity that will meet the conscience- | 
smitten slaveholder while yet a great way off, throw} 
qur arms of sympathy and benevolence around him, 
and aid him, if he so desires andgneeds, to give what! 
is just and equal to lis slaves.’ j 


Lhave asked for much space in your columns al- | 
| ready, yet I should feel greatly indebted to you if you | 
would republish in full the last two of those letters, | 
that the many friends of the slave who read your | 
journal may examine for themselves the plan and the | 
arguinents by which it is supported. It has already | 
received the approval of many Abolitionists. Mr. 
Emerson has publicly advocated this idea in substance, 


| as a quotation from him in my third letter shows. 
Another and more eminent Abolitionist, whose name | 
and speeches and acts are often published in Tur} 
| Lasexarox with great approval, wrote me a letter 
some years since, in reply to one of inquiry that I 
addressed him, of which the following is an extract: 


‘ With all my heart would. I go into such a Society 
as you propose. Ihave long acted upon its princi- 
les,’ ‘The influence of your proposed So- 
ciety on the hearts of slaveholders would be most 
happy, #8 going to convince them that we are honest 
and self-sacrificing. ‘To produce such a conviction is 
one of my strongest arguments for refraining from the | 
consumption of slave produce. ‘ 
‘The example of Messrs. Birney, Brisbane and | 
Clay has been occasionally followed ; but I do not be- | 
lieve that it has been extensively or increasingly. We | 
now and then see in the newspapers that a slavehold- 
er has manumitted his slaves. 

‘I should regard the contemplated Society as only 
evil, if it did not faithfully maintain the doctrine, 
that slaveholding is always sinful, and is always 4 
high crime against God and man." 


| 
| 
} 
| 
i 








| ‘The cases which he speaks of as few have increas- 
ed since that time, and would be greatly multiplied, 
if we had an organization such as I have advocated. 

The practice of all men pointsto.this end. I ex- 
pected the conjunction of such opposites as Edward. 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison, would appear ridiculous to 
some, at first. Yet a moment's consideration will 
show us that they are already so joined. Mr. Gross 
thanks his friends, through this same number of your 
paper, for their contributions to purchase Mr. Lewis. 
It is not unlikely that the Journal ef Commerce or 
New York Observer, of the same date, had similar 
cardsin them. I have seen your name on these sub- 
scription lists, and I have no doubt Mr. Douglas has. 
helped some to buy their freedom, and Mr. Everett 
has undoubtedly sought, in this way, to satisfy his 
mscienee for his great neglect of duty, and to follow, 
distance, those acts of Washington which 
OF course, these men are not going to work togeth- 
“ep heartily or speedily. ‘They are only mentioned as 
po of a very general practice, and to show 














| ful remedies than either of these shall cure, under | 


| terial sympathy. 


;and rend you for your generosity and Christianity ; 


: . * >» | 
thing more persuasive than invectives, and more cost- 


best. 


| ble. 


Everett and Gerrit Smith, Stephen A. Douglas and} 


i how such a Society, even now, in its unformed state, | 
is one of the most active and general of all the char- 
ities of our land. It is now misdirected and private, 
and therefore valueless as a moral power against sla- 
very, and upon the hearts of the slaveholders. 
be condensed into an organization. 
by the large hearts and minds that are now fighting 
in many parts of the field against the 
Let it even secure the public courtenance of these-en- 
emies or neutrals, as it must, and we shall find all our 
efforts to extinguish this awful crime greatly increas- 
ed by this common cry of the saved to the:fallen, but 


Let it 
Let it be manned 


foe. 








not yet eternally lost—* Come out from among them ! 
Here is my hand to keep you out of the horrible pit. 
Stay not in that Sodom, lest you die!’ 

We ought to make this offer, whatever may be the 
treatment it shall receive at their hands. If the slaves 
rise, and over many bloody graves of their brethren 
and masters, march to freedom, as Mr. Gerrit Smith 
thinks this sin of sins will culminate,—if the Union, 
as you think, must be torn asunder, and through this 
awful rending of the tribes of a common origin and 
history and glory, the oppressed go free,—if less fear- ; 





the gracious supervision of a good God, this horrible | 
malady,—whatever may be the future, and whatever 
may be its fate, this offer ought tobe made. Let them, 


in the face of the world, spurn your proffers of ma- | 
} 


Let them, if so it shall be, unani- | 


mously trample these precious pearls of brotherly duty | 
and affection under their swinish feet, and turn again | 





yet it is binding upon us, as philanthropists, as Chris- 
tians, as honest men, to make them the offer. We can 
afford to. The welfare of the slave, the prosperity of | 
our cause, the impulses of duty and love, every high 
and holy sentiment, every desired success of the vari- 

Therefore, 
as a lover of the slave, and of those masters desiring } 
deliverance from their sin, I am willing to show my |} 
love, not only by the earnest ery of God, ‘Let my | 
people go, that they may serve me,’ but also by some- 


ous ferces of freedom, demand this of us. 


ly than words. } 
I remain, yours, respectfully, H. 
November 2d, 1857. 
—_— 


j 
| 
| 
THE WESTERN CONVENTIONS. | 
Dear Mr. Garrison: 


| 
Previous to attending the Painesville Convention, I} 
lectured at Conneautville, Wellsburgh and Lockport. | 
At the first-mentioned place, the meeting was held | 
in the Baptist church, and I was followed the next | 
evening by Mr. Pewell and Miss Anthony, who in- | 
tended to speak two evenings, if a place could be | 
found in which to hold the meetings. But their faith- | 
fulness to the slave caused the church officials to sus- | 
At Wellsburgh, I had a! 
very large and enthusiastie audience, and the meeting | 
Miss A. and I speke at Lock- | 
port, where she made one of the most impressive | 


pend after the first might. 


lasted till a late honr. 


speeches I ever listened to, which raised her high in the 


estimation of that little ‘one horse village.’ The! 
Painesville Convention was well attended through- 
out, and left a good impression in the place. The ill-| 


ness of Mr. Powell, however, threw a damper over the 
feclings of his travelling companions, and his being 
compelled to return home fills us with apprehension | 
and fear for his future health. We must hope for the} 
He is too self-sicrificing and too eloquent an 
advocate of the slave to leave the field so young. To| 
know him, is to love and admire him. Now that he 
has left us and gone home, I can speak of him the 
more freely. It was never my lot to travel with a 
more devoted cr a more companionable person. | 
We leit Painesville at half-psst 2, but were late in 
reaching our places of meetings. Miss Anthony left 
us at Mentor, where she found a warm welcome at Mr. | 
Clapp's, and had a full house. I went on to Kirtland, 
the place where Joe Smith and _ his followers started a 
colony twenty-four years ago. The Temple built by | 
them still stands. It is made of rough stone, two sto- | 
ries high, and the roof pierced with five windows on | 
either side, and looks very much like Faneuil Hall, | 


} and is about the size of that venerable pile. I stop- | 


ped with Mr. Martindale, an old and unsophisticated 
farmer, who was giad to extend tome the hospitalities | 
of hishome. The meeting was held in the Baptist | 
church, and, owing to the shortness of the notice, was 
small, but we were cordially invited to return. | 
On our way to Cleveland, our horse lost a shoe from 
one of his hind feet, which impeded our progress, and | 
we did not reach the city till after 12 o’clock, when | 
Dr. Brooke took charge of his aged friend, and re- | 
lieved me of a not very interesting locking racer. | 
Seeing in the Bugle an advertisement that the Bennet 
House was the best place for delegates to stop at, I/ 
went there—was told I could be accommodated, regis- ; 


| tered my name, and feeling a little hungry, prepared 


for dinner. When ‘dinner’ was sounded, I joined | 
our anti-siavery friends, and started for the dining | 
room; but, to the surprise of our party, I was met | 
at the door and told that I must wait, and eat at the | 
second table. To this proposition I said, ‘No.’ Some | 
of our party, in their hurry for dinner, and being in | 
the crowd, and not aware that I was excluded, took | 
seats at the table, and partook of the viands. But! 
Mr. Powell, Miss Anthony, Mr. Foss and Mrs. Col-| 
man, knew too much of the negro hate in the country 
to leave me until they saw me safely seated at the ta- 

Therefore, when I was turned out, they follow- 

edme. As we left the dining-room, I heard a strong | 
voice say—‘ If you turn my friend Mr. Brown from | 
your table, you are a scoundrel.’ I was not near | 
enough to see who it was that uttered that sentence, | 
but I should not wonder if he who thus gave vent | 
to his justly indignant feelings was somewhat related 
to Andrew T. Foss. We soon assembled in the sitting- | 


} 


room for consultation, and had searcely taken our! 


i seats, when the landlord (for the proprietor himself | 


was from home) entered, and endeavored to still the | 
troubled waters. He proposed to sit a side table for 
our party, let us take our meals in our rooms, or an y 
thing except my going to the table. But he found 
us true to principle, and he called to his aid a friend 
of the proprietor. The conference lasted an hour, and 
finished with the landlord asking my pardon, throw- 
ing off all justification, and allowing me to take my 
seat at the first table. For the accomplishment of this, 
too much praise cannot be given to Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Colman, Mr. Foss and Mr. Powell, especially 
the last, whose judgment is always good, and whose 
moral courage is of the stamp of Luther. I remain- 
ed three days, and was never better treated than while 
at the Bennet House. 

I have only a word to say about the Convention, 
and that is, to express a regret that the Committee 
should have thought fit to postpone the Northern 
Disunion Convention. That act threw a wet blanket 
over the meeting that we held, which kept us cool 
during all the sittings. However, the mecting was 
not without its good results. 

Yours, truly, 
WM. WELLS BROWN, 





Past Rerorts of the New England or Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society of the years and volumes 
mentioned below, are still very much wanted to ena- 
ble us to form a few complete sets, to be deposited ix 





made to the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society at 
its annual meeting in January last, or previously to 


in Me 
and the very material benefit of the Anti-Slavery | 

Vols. I. (1833) ; II. (1834) ; IV. (1836); V. (1837 :) : 
VI. (1838 ;) VIL. (1837.) Any of these numbers maj} - 
be sent to Samvet May, Jr., No. 21 Cornhill, Boston, | 








A Fesprear Orricen Remwoyvep rok ACTING AS 


sTre or a Conorep’ Seuoor. Last on 
the incoming of the administration, ex-Mayor 

an article in the i r 

inst Miss Minor’s sehool for free of 


one of the 
intimation that the appointments of Examiners of Pa- 
tents were to be regarded as spoils of office. The Pa- 
tons hese is the guardian of the rights of inventors 
an capitalists purchasing patent ts. cap- 
— be Protected amounts to re — 
o ars, and this sum rests upon integrity 
copecty and industry of those men in the office known 
es Chief Examiners. These have heretofore been ed- 
ucated to their office duties, and have gone up regu 
Assistant Ex- 


larly, having served an apprenticeship as 
aminers. But all this is changed now, and Dr. Gale 


has been removed from his position, to give his office 
to a gentleman from Missouri, who has no expe- 
rience in the Patent Office. . 

Dr. Gale has had eleven years service in the Patent 
Office, during which time he has acted upon upwards 
of four thousand applications for patents in the vari- 
ous branches of applied chemistry, agriculture, med- 
icine, as well as other branches of manufacturers and 
of art. He was for ten years Professor of Chemistry 
and Geology in the University of New York, and for 
five years a manufacturing chemist in that city. And 
now, after all this long service in the office, he has 
been removed, only because of his sympathy in Miss 
Minor’s effort to elevate the daughters of the free 
colored people of Washington, This could not have 
happened under the late Administration, for Miss Mi- 
nor's s¢hool was warmly patronized by the ladies of 
the President’s household. 

We number Dr. Gale among our friends. We 
know him to be devoted to every good word and work 
—a man of open-handed benevolence, eminent for 
his intelligence, integrity and industry, and we are 
glad to say to all concerned in obtaining patents, that 
Dr. Gale is now a Patent Agent in this city, as well 
as an analytic chemist, and we hope and believe his 
skill and ability will command the confidence and pa-: 
tronage of all who may read this article.— National 
Era. 


= 


Treremir Exriostony axnp Loss or Oxe Tnovsanp 
Lives.—A Persian letter from Judpore gives the fol- 
lowing account of a terrible explosion of a magazine 
at that place :— 


On the night of the 10th of August, between the 
hours of 12 and 2, heavy rain fell, accompanied with 
loud peals of thunder and vivid flashes of lightning, 
imparting to everything around a ghastly spectacle, 
terrifying to behold. A few minutes after, the seene 
was repeated with tenfold violence, and the people 
were greatly intimidated. In the fort belonging to 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
NATIONAL 
ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 

The undersigned again call on all interested in their 
not only to the three millions of American slaves, bu 
to the American nation and to entire hun 
immediate aid, by contributions of money and mate- 
rials, and by purchase at the next Bazaar ; to be open- 
ed in Boston, 
; Ox mm 17mm or Decuwmer. 
‘Contributions of money at the present time will 
enable members of the Committee now in Europe to 
add to the attractions of ‘the exhibition still further, 
and, in consequence, to increase the funds ; which are 
to be expended, as heretofore, by the American Anti- 
Slavery Sociefy, in awakening the whole country, 
through its newspapers, books and various agencies, 
to the ne«vasity of extinguishing slavery. 

Our principle is too well known to need more than 
a mere statement. It is, immediate, unconditional 
emancipation, without expatriation, and by peaceful 
means. From a growing conviction of the justice 
and necessity of this work, for the good and honor of 
all concerned, every measure possible to be taken will 
inevitably spring without delay. Our funds, there- 
fore, will be devoted to the primary work of arousing 
and engaging the public mind; which, as fast as it 
awakens, never fails to find a way work its will,— 
through church action, by agitation and withdrawal,— 
by state action, through the customary political chan- 
nels, or by the profounder policy of :reating others,— 
by legislative and judicial changes,—by individual 
efforts in the manumission of slaves and the protection 
of fugitives,—by economical measures prompted by 
the greater advantages of free labor,—by humane feel- 
ings creating a preference for its products. 

What we ask of the citizens around us, just 
awakening to some one or other of the manifold as- 
pects of this great question, is, to enable us to contin- 
ue the use of the means that have proved so efficacious 
in their own case, and to sustain the primary cause of 
whatever Anti-Slavery effects they observe and desire 
to promote, 

Let those who labor for an Anti-Slavery national 





the Rajah, which is situated on a hill, constructed of | 


stones of various dimensions and sizes, and containing 
a subterraneous passage, the magazine of the Rajah 
had been kept. ‘This was struck by lightning, and 
some thousands of maunds of powder were exploded. 
The shock was so great that the walls of the fort and 


and State administration, furnish voters with the only 
| sufficient motive to any Anti-Slavery effort, by work- 
ling with us, so to excite the love of liberty, that every 

man shall take the risk of trampling down slavery 
wherever it meets him. 





a temple and four ponderous gates were blown up in 
the air into a thousand pieces, destroying 500 houses 
and all the people living therein. Up to the time of 
writing, the remnants of the inhabitants were engaged 
in removing the dead bodies found under these ruins. 
It was learned from the Kotwal of the place, that up- 
wards of one thousand had already been taken out, 
and that others were also being removed. The do- 
mestic servants of the Rajah, as well as some Sepoys 
who were kept to guard the place, were killed. Such 
a dreadful occurrence was never known in Judpore 
before. ‘The majority of the peaple were destroyed 
and otherwise injured. <A stone weighing one maund 
was picked up at Soorsanuggur ‘Talao, four miles dis- 
tant from Judpore, where the political agent resides, 
Another large stone fell as far as six miles, at a place 
called Chowpassaney, where, falling on a house, it 
killed three people. The explosion was so severe, that 
for six miles around the people and houses sustained a 
shock. 


tities pate 

Tun Kansas Fravp. When Gov. Walker and 
Secretary Stanton visited Oxford, in Johnson county, 
where an immense pro-slavery vote was returned, 
they found the village to consist of six houses, inchud- 
ing stores, and without a tavern. They found that 
not over twenty or thirty persons in all attended the 
polls during election, although 1600 votes were re- 
turned! These astounding revelations, in connection 
with the other fact that the returns were not made in 
legal form, led the Governor to issue his proclamation 
declaring said returns null and veid, ‘The effect of 
this decision was to elect the free State candidates, 
and give the Free State party a majority in both 

_ branches of the Legislature, which would have been 
pro-slavery, had the illegal votes been allowed. It is 
almost needless to say that Oxford is directly upon the 
Missouri line, separated from New Santa Fe, in Mis- 
souri, by only a single street. New Santa Fe contains 
about twenty houses. 

The decision of Gov. Walker created great indigna- 
tion among the pro-slayery party, who at a meeting 
at Lecompton denounced the Governor and Secretary 
in round terms. 

te" The Cincinnati Times has a letter from Kan- 
sas, giving the following interesting item :— 


‘On Gov. Walker's return from the precinet of Ox- 
ford, he halted at Lawrence, and taking out his port- 
folio a large roll of paper, said to the crowd that he 
would show them a curiosity, if they promised not to 
Gestroy it. He then unrolled the returns of the pre- 
cinct of Oxford, which contained sixteen hundred 
and one names, all written in the same hand-wri- 
ttg, and which measured fifty-four feet in length! 
All the names, except one hundred and twenty, were 
copied from ‘ Williams’s Cincinnati Directory,’ those 
commencing with the same letter following each oth- 
er as regularly as they do upon the pages of that 
book!’ 


[¥" It is reported in Lecompton, that a negro, who 
had abseonded trom the vicinity, was seen lately in 
Topeka, and efforts were made to take him, when 
the citizens interfered and prevented. A lot of row- 
dies went up to Topeka at night, resolved to capture 
the negro or die. Ditticuity may grow out of it. 


— 


Runaway Staves Capturep. ‘Three slaves, be- 
longing to Thornton Withers, en route from St, Louis 
to Parkersborough, Va., were seized at Cincinnati on 
the 2d inst., when on board a steamboat at the wharf, 
through a writ of habeas corpus, issued by Judge 
Burgoyne, and were placed under the charge of Da- 
rius Egglestone, by order of the Court. Mr. With- 
ers swore out a habeas corpus before Judge Carter, 
claiming that the slaves were restrained of their liber- 
ty, and claiming that they owed him service in Vir- 
ginia, whither he was carrying them, when they were 
wrested from his hands. ‘The writ was served by the 
Deputy Sheriff, and the slaves were brought before 
Judge Carter the next day. ‘The trial resulted in the 
delivery of the slaves to their master. They have been 
taken to Kentucky. 





The political Influence of a Bad Neighborhood.—The 
following counties in Ohio border on Virginia and 
Kentucky, and gave majorities against Gov. Chase: 
Hamilton, 3,245 ; Clermont, 611; Brown, 650; Sciota, 
879; Lawrence, 500; Gallia, 500; Monroe, 1,225; 
Belmont, $45; Butler, 1,200—an aggregate of nearly 
10,000 in nine counties. This portion of Ohio, like 
the corresponding section in Indiana and Illinois, be- 
ing mainly settled from the Slave ‘States, is called 
‘ Egypt on account of its intellectual, political and 
moral darkness. i 

fF The Waterbury, (Conn.) factories, with the 
exception of the American Pin Gompany and the 
<dulibmieat of Brown Brothtrs, have stopped all 
business, Hundreds of men and women are in con- 
sequence thrown out of work. 


Montreal, Oct. 98; ehaine, containing twelve 
persons, was upset above the city last evening, and 
seven lives were lost: . 
te Fifteen families, numbering about eigh’ - 
sons, mostly foreigners, were udmitted seuy a 
house in Grafton, a few days since, and more applica- 
tions have beer. made. : 





a unanimous call of the New South 


Cali Accepted.—The Rev. Dr. Dewey has reat | 





Let them that pity the hunted fugitive, who sees 
in every Northern man a betrayer, bound to that 
| base function by the great organic law of his coun- 
i try, take the means most effectual to turn the betray- 
jer into the protector, by helping us every where to 
| awaken a stronger sentiment than compassion for the 
millions who cannot fly: of whose case it was so tru- 
ily said by a New England poct of the earlier time, 
before school-books were expurgated by slavery— 


| 
j 


‘Their wrongs compassion cannot speak.’ 
| Let all take warning to co-operate with us, frofn those 
‘earlier days when slavery, instead of dying out, as 
| was prophesied, began to grow stronger, because there 
j was then no such fountain head of moral power as 
| we commend to the attention of the whole land to-day. 
We do not make this appeal in a sectional spirit as 
| Northern-born, interfering with matters that do not 
|concern ws. We make it in grateful acknowledgment 
| of the benefits we have received from the anti-slavery | 
| cause, desiring to communicate them to others. We 
| have all been connected personally with the system of 
| slavery. One has known the evil power of its money 
| temptations; another has felt its political despotism ; 
another its perverting social influence; another its 
corrupting ecclesiastical bondage; another yet has 
| been identified by Southern birth and education with 
| the slaveholdtrs, and sustained the legal relation of 
| ownership to the'slaves ; while not unfrequently among 
our most efficient members have been the wives. of 
| slaves, driven from us by the operation of laws from 


| which we cannot protect them, and which make us 











AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY] 
Donations. 
William I, Bowditch, for pledge to A. K. 
Henry Grafton Chapman, fot pledge to A. K. 
Foster, ia 


FRANCIS JACKSON, 
Boston, Noy. 5, 1857. 


100 00 
Treasurer. 


* 





‘ [9 ANNUAL FAIR.—The Anti-Slavery ftiends 
in Abi propase holding their Annual Fair at 
Union Hall, North Abington, commencing on Mon- 


and greatly assist that cause, in the success of which 
our bed as 2 nation is so deeply involved. 

Donations of — oe ry yg | ,4 well as 
supplies for the reshment le, w ladly 
ieschret and carefully managed. There will be 
speaking on one or more evenings, of which notice 
will be given hereafter. 

On Wednesday evening, there will be speaking by 
D. U. Johnson, Esq., of Abington, and others; and 
on Thursday evening, by William Lloyd Garrison. 

North Abington, Oct. 28, 1857. 





te" ESSEX COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY S80- 
CIETY.—A quarterly meeting of this Society (una- 
yoidably postponed from the regular time) will be held 
in Essrx, on Sunday, Nov. 15th. 

Panxer Prursrvxy and others, in behalf of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, will be present. 

A general attendance is requested. 

MOSES WRIGHT, Ree. Sec'y. 





TO LECTURE COMMITTEES. 

Prof. Wa. Symincrox Brown, M. D., intimates 
that his new lectures, ‘Facts, Fun, and Faney about 
the Nervous System,’ and ‘The Poetry and Magic of 
Science,’ are ready for delivery before Lyceums, &e. 
The latter will be illustrated by many curious experi- 
ments, including the new one of lighting a candl 
with an icicle! 


Address, 274 Washington street. 4t 





_ EFPSITUATION WANTED.—An_ able-bodied 
man, well recommended, wants work on a farm, or 
otherwise. - Apply to WM. C. NELL, 21 Cornhill. 


i NOTICE.—Anny Kriuey Fosrer’s post-office 
address will be Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, until 
further notice. 








MARRIED—In Mansfield, by Rev. Daniel W. 
Stevens, Mr. Wintiam \W. Smuirn to Miss Harriet A. 
Tucker, both of Norton. 


DIED—In this city, Oct. 29, Mrs. Lucy Crown, 
aged 70. 








THE 


Atlantic Monthly, 


FOR NOVEMBER. , 


CONTENTS, 

Dovatas Jennoitp: Personat Reminiscences. 

Fiorexting Mosatcs, 

Santa Frromena. 

Sauiy Pansons’s Dury. 

Tne Mancnuzstren Exuinition. 

Tun Rowmany Gipn. 

Tue Cuartist CompLarnt. 

Days. 

Brauma. 

Ture Avrocrat or tar Breaxrast Tants—Everr 
Maw 118 own Boswett. 

ILLvstIons. 

Tus Gurr or Triremtvs. 

Tux Movenine Vet. 

Penpiam, A Moprrn Rerormen. 

Britisu Lypra. 

AKIN BY MARRIAGE. 

Tue Onion or Dipactic Porrry, 

Tue Financia Frivurny. 

SONNET. 

Tur Rounp Tani. 

Lirerary Novices. 

Music. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents 2 number, or Three Dol- 
lars a year. Subscribers remitting Three Dollars in 
advance to the publishers will receive the work for 





| liable to ruinous fine and crushing imprisonment, as 
‘they have done our associates crewhile. But we all, | 
with one accord, testify to the truth of the anti-sla- 
very principles, and entreat the aid of all whom this | 
jappeal reache@, to deliver the country from such a| 
| despotism, by their promulgation. } 
| t# THE LIBERTY BELL will be published as | 
| usual; and we entreat all our friends who have here- 
| tofore aided us by literary or pecuniary contributions, 
|to let us hear from them once again, as speedily as 
possible. 
| [3 Our friends in Europe will not fail to take no- 
tice that the Bazaar is to open @ week earlier than 
{ wewal. 

Contributions may be addressed to Mrs. Carman, 
21 Cornhill, Boston, or to the other members of the 
; Committee, at their respective homes. 


MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 

MARY MAY, 

ABBY KELLEY FOSTER, 

LOUISA LORING, 

L. MARIA CHILD, 

ELIZA LEE FOLLEN, 

ANNE WARREN WESTON, 

ANN GREENE PHILLIPS, 

SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 

HELEN E. GARRISON, 

ANN REBECCA BRAMHALL, 

SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 

MARY WILLEY, 

ABBY FRANCIS, 

ANNA SHAW GREENE, 

MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, 

ELIZABETH GAY, 

HENRIETTA SARGENT, 

SARAH RUSSELL MAY, 

CAROLINE WESTON, 

SUSAN C. CABOT, 

MARY I. JACKSON, 

SARAH BLAKE SHAW, 

LYDIA D. PARKER, 

ELIZA F. EDDY, 

EVELINA A. S. SMITH, 

ELIZABETH VON ARNIM, 

AUGUSTA KING, 

ELIZA H. APTHORP, 

JUSTINE pe PEYSYER HOVEY, 

MATTIE GRIFFITH. 


‘ 





t THE WEYMOUTH ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR 
will be opened on Monpay Eventxc, Novemnen 16, 
at Mx. WALES'S HALL, Weymouth Landing. 

Wenprst Puriars, Esq., will speak on Thursday 

‘THE SOCIAL DANCING PARTY will be held 
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Music every evening. 
_ the aid of their fel- 





SRP Vocal and 






















one year, post PAID, in any part of the United States 
within 3000 miles. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


13 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
October 30. 


TREES AND PLANTS. 


B. M. WATSON, 
OLD COLONY NURSERIES, 
Piymovutu, Mass., 

V JILL send his Fall Descriptive Priced Catalogue 

of Trees and Plants for Fall planting, to any 
address. Carriage of all packages paid to Boston or 
New York. . 

October 30. 4t 

















New York Central College. 


7 next term of New York Central College, both 
Academic and Collegiate departments, will com- 
mencc the 27th of November, 1857. Miss Carouine 
A. Campnes., the former accomplished teacher in the 
department of Drawing and Painting, has consented 
to resume her connection with the Institution; excel- 
lent facilities will thus be afforded to those wishing 
instruction in this department. 
Other and competent teachers will take the places 
of those who have recently resigned. 
The prominent features of the Institution. as here- 
tofore noticed, are Radical Anti-Slavery and Equality 


of the Sexes. 
LEONARD G. CALKINS, 
GEORGE L. BROCKETT. 
McGrawville, Cort. Co., N. Y., Oct. 27, 1857. 


Representative Women. 


sey magnificent group includes the Portraits 
of 











LUCRETIA MOTT, 

MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 

ABBY KELLEY FOSTER, 

LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 

LUCY STONE, 

ANTOINETTE L. BROWN, 
Copies of which will be sent to any of the United 
States by mail, free of postage, and in a safe manner, 
at the redued price of one ar. 


A few copies of the above Heads separate: from the 
group can be furnished at 25 cents each, and in 
square gilt frames at 75 cents. 

An arrangement has been made by which a cdpy 
each of the Heralds and Champions, and of Ernestine 
L. Rose, cam accompany the Representative Women 
at the low price of $4 for one set. 

Agents supplied on the most liberal terms. 

WM. C. NELL, 21 Cornhill. 

October 23. 





NEW ENGLAND 
PEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


HE Venth Annuxl Term will commence on the 
tirst Wednesday of November, 1857, and con- 


tinue seventeen weeks. Puo S$: C, Relfe, 
M. D., Theory and Practice of ne; John K, 
8 


Di, Avant le 


, GREGORY, M. D., Szc’y, Boston, 
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For the Liberator. 
EQUALITY IN HEAVEN. 
BY J. ROLLIN M. SQUIRE. 
As sunset’s golden shadows floated down the burnish- 


‘ed air, 
And silence filled the depths of blue, as Nature were 
at prayer, 


Within my room I sat, and mused on all humanity— 

Upon men’s selfishness and pride, and lack of charity : 

I thought of men as nations, and how oft the voice 
of Might, 

From places high, proclaimed itself the principle of 
right. 

I scanned America’s proud page, the boasted of the 
free, 

Whose myriad waters flow o'er gems of purest liberty : 

But, Jo! the zephyrs laden came with sound of clank- 
ing chain— 

I heard a smothered murmur, as of hearts in deepest 
pain ; 

I saw the people seeking for those gems beneath the 
wave ; 

But far below they sparkled, and each seeker found a 
grave. 


And, behold! I fell to slumber; passing through . 


night's deepening veil, 

I walked the glorious universe, where night shall ne’er 
prevail, 

Unless it be that goodness which the world so little 
knows— 

Except, like perfume scant, distilled from dropping 
leaves of rose, 

Where all men’s souls that waiked in Truth, one 
color bear for aye, 

No matter what their hue on earth, for which some 
dearly pay. 

And I saw afar a negro and his haughty master stand, 

And I saw the Savior near them, with calm face and 
outstretched hand : 

Relying on the promise that his priest of Death had 
given, 

The tyrant master sought caress from the humblest 
soul in heaven ;— 


And the Savior stood beside him: one pitying look 


he gave, 

And passed the proud and haughty one, and took the 
trembling slave. 

I woke; and still the zephyrs brought the voice of 
deep despair— 


That touching utterance of soul, when suffering flies | 


to prayer ; ; 
And I saw the master reading from the old Mosaic 
code, 2 
And eager ‘take its cruel laws for the holy Word of 
God, 
And spurn the inspired words of Christ, who spoke 
in majesty— 
‘I come to break th’ oppressor’s bonds, and set the 
captive free.’ 
siirceadiificinniel 
WHEN WE HUSKED THE CORN. 
October scorching fires the trees, 
And naked lies the shivering vine; 
While dimly o’er the distant seas 
The fading lights of summer shine. 
Along the lawn the negro blows 
Deep summons on his noonday horn, 
And homeward troop the girls and beaus 
From husking of the corn. 


1 mind me well that autumn day, 

When, five and twenty years ago, 
We turned our labor into play, 

And husked the corn for neighbor Lowe. 
Ah! wife, we were the blithest pair 

That e’er to wedded love were born ; 
For I was gay, and you were fair, 

A husking of the corn. 


O, how we sung, and how we laughed ! 
Our hearts sat lightly on our lips, 
As we the golden cider quaffed, 
And passed the bow] with rusty quips. 
And when sly hints of love went round, 
You glanced at me with pouting scorn, 
Yet smiled, although you fain would frown, 
A husking of the corn. 


Then when I found the scarlet ear, 

And claimed the old traditioned kiss, 
You bade me not approach too near, 

And pleaded that, and pleaded this— 
Away you fled, and I pursued, 

Till all too faint you were to warn, 
And—know you not how well I wooed 

A husking of the corn? 
Leijeiaiilla tamale 
RICH AND POOR. 


BY WILLIAM H. CARPENTER. 


I saw a pale, young girl, in tatters, stand 
Beside a lady loitering at her door ; 
Of rarest tissues was the dress she wore— 
The suppliant lifted timidly her hand. 


A weak, appealing gesture sure it was, 
Yo which her raised eyes, bright with tears unshed, 
Mutely responded : ‘ Pity the poor!’ they said— 
And thus she stood, and pleaded her sad cause. 


The haughty lady—with a vacant stare, 
Down looking from the mountain of her pride, 
At the lorn creature standing by her side— 
Shook from her satins odors on the air. 


Just then came by a lonely woman's child, 
Who, placing in the beggar’s palm the food 
Which its own hunger craved, in tones subdued, 
Said, ‘ ‘Take it, for you need it most,’ and smiled. 


The scornful dame, rebuked by that sweet sight, 
Blush'’d through the crimson mockery of her rouge ; 
Then lifted, with a curling lip, her huge 

And stately figure to its silken height. 


Oh, lofty lady, when at Heaven's gate 
Your franchised sou! stands pleading for admittance, 
The guardian spirit will recall the pittance 

Denied the outcast in your worldly state. 


Oh, tender urchin! soft angelic eyes 
Watched and recorded that good deed of thine; 
After life's travail, you shall see it shine, 
All star-emblazoned on your native skies. 
—_—_—_—»_—— 
SIMPLE WORDS.:* 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ; 


But better far it is to speak 

One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 

And friendless sons of men ; 


To write one earnest word or line, 

Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 

In the untutored heart. 


He who does this, in verse or prose, 
May be forgotten in his day, 
But surely shall be crowned at last with those 
Who live and speak for aye. 
——en eee 
SOMBRE HUES OF AUTUMN. 
But see the fading, many-colored woods, 
Shade deepening over shade, the country round 
Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, dusk and dun, 
“Of every hue, from wan-declining green 
To sooty-dark. ‘Those now the lonesome Muse, 


: POR DRY The Liberator. 





of hell for ever.’ 

















And give the Season in its latest view. 


THE LIB 














LETTER FROM HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


The Youth of 1817, the Man of 1867—Man above his 
Incidents—Slavery the Supreme Law——Dissolution— 


Northern Confederacy. F ; 
Norwien, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1857. 
Dean GARRISON: 
Since I last wrote you, I have leetured on War and 


Slavery in the places where I spent my childhood, 
and among those who knew my boyhood, and who, 


with their children, were present. In the school- 
house where I.got my education, I talked to the peo- 
ple of what I was, and what Iam. I lectured in 
Morris, in Smyrna, in Earlville, and in Hamilton. 
Ture Scrremacy oF MAN over His Incrpents has been 
my stand-point. Thence I have looked at Govern- 
ments, Churches, Bibles, Religions, Sabbaths, and all 
human surroundings; and concluded that Maw alone 
is sacred, and all else to be changed, modified or’ de- 
stroyed according as they do, or do not, contribute to 
his health, happiness and glory. 

One minister, in whose church I lectured, thought 
I should except Divine institutions. I said, God 
never established an institution. ‘There are no divine 
institutions. Institutions are human contrivances, 
for human convenience. If an institution supports or 
connives at slav@ry, war, drunkenness, polygamy, 
concubinage, prostitution, lying, fraud, robbery, mur- 
der, piracy, as existing institutions in Church and 
State do, this is all the evidence we need to convince 
us that it is not of God. That the American Church, 
as a whole, ‘is a covenant with death, and an agree- 
ment with hell,’ is demonstrated by the fact, that its 
existence depends on enslaving or killing men, its 
priests being witnesses. The same is true of the Con- 
stitution and Union. 

Would that all reverence for the Bible, as a book— 
all reverence for the Constitution and Union—all rev- 
erence for days, houses, titles, stations, courts and le- 
gislatures—could be for ever destroyed, and human 
reverence be directed to its legitimate object, Man! 
Man has less respect for man than the wolf has for 
the wolf; for man devours his kind, the wolf does 
not. 

I am now in Norwich. Forty years have I been 
absent from this place, where I was once an appren- 
tice toa hatter. It is a lovely spot, on Chenango 
river; a more beautiful valley can scarce be found, 
Forty years ago, in this village, I passed through a 
strange experience of what is called ‘conviction and 
conversion.’ During three months, I shed many bit- 
ter tears that I was born, as I then believed, a sinner, 
and as a condition of my existence, ‘ exposed to all the 
miseries of this life, the wrath of God, and the pains 
I have been to the very spot on the 
Chenango river, where, at midnight, with none but 
the loving Father and the stars to see my sorrow, I 
have sat for many hours, and bewailed what I sup- 
posed to be the fact, that I was ‘conceived in sin, 
shapen in iniquity, prone to evil as sparks fly upward, 
and sent away from the birth, speaking lies.’ There, 
that river running at my feet, in darkness and silence, 
have I bitterly cursed Adam for his folly and weak- 
ness in yielding to the solicitations of his wife to eat 
the forbidden fruit. I supposed my heaven or hell, 
my salvation or damnation, were wrapped up in that 
act of weak and unmanly compliance on the part of 
Adam. 
mother for giving me existence, when they thought 
that, by virtue of their so doing, I must necessarily be 
exposed to ‘the wrath of God and the pains of hell 
for ever.’ What right had they to give me existence 
under such horrid liabilities }—for I then felt, as I do 
now, that parents, not God, are responsible for the ex- 
istence of their children. I then felt it to be false to 
say that God made me—that he was responsible for 
my existence. Every parent knows that my existence 
was the result of a voluntary act on the part of my 
parents, and that they alone were responsible for that 
existence, and its necessary liabilities and results. As 
well say that God is responsible for my death if I cut 
my throat, or that he is responsible for the existence of 
slavery and its necessary attendants,—the Constitu- 
tion, the Union, the Church or State,®—as to say, God 
made the child, and caused him to be ‘ conceived in 


Deeply in mv soul did I curse my father and 


sin, and shapen in iniquity.’ I then, as I sat by that 
river, knew and felt that my existence, and my expo- 
sure to ‘the wrath of God and the pains of hell for- 
ever,’ were the result of a voluntary relation on the 
part of my parents. 

My friend! what a curse, what a nightmare on the 
human soul has been this doctrine of ‘ original sin’! 
As I sat by that river, I used to weep and wring my 
hands, and say, in the anguish of my soul, ‘ Why 
did not my parents label my existence, ‘Heaven 
and eternal glory,’ and start me on my way to Go 
and eternal life? Why did they not stamp on my 
soul the bright and beautiful image of God, and not 
the dark and ugly image of the devil? As they 
themselves believed, if they gave me existence at 
all, they must give me the devil-nature, and make me 
in his likeness, and seal me up ‘to the pains of hell 
for ever,’ so far as their power was concerned, yet 
they dared to give me existence as an heir to such a 
fearful destiny. What do the believers in such a doc- 
trine mear, when they give birth to souls to inherit 
such adoom? God forgivethem! ‘They know not 
what they do.’ 

I visited to-day the place on the banks of that riv- 
er, where, at midnight, I first tried to kneel down and 
pray. It was a fearful struggle. It was a long time, 
and after many desperate efforts of an iron will, be- 
fore I could stay on my knees long enough to say a 
prayer ; for the moment my knees touched the green 
earth, they bounded up like a ball. I could not keep 
down. I was afraid somebody would see me. I felt 
ashamed to be seen in that attitude; yet I felt that 
God must first see me fairly down on my knees before 
he would hear my prayer. My soul rebelled against 
it as being unworthy, as a degradation. I felt that 
it was a kind of mockery or insult to acknowledge 
myself a sinner, and degraded, artd deserving hell, 
because of what God or my parents had done to me, 
and that it was but a mockery to ask God to forgive 
me because of what he himself, or Adam, or my fa- 
ther and mother, had done to me. But Ff thought I 
must pray on my knees, and ask to be forgiven, and I 
did. It was forty years since that sad and bitter ex- 
perience and agony were present realities. As I vis- 
ited the place to-day, that whole midnight scene 
rushed upon me. That dispensation, that God, and 


that theology of my boyhood and youth have for ever | 


passed away. Purer lights now guide my path. 
More ennobling, more humane views of God and man 
now enrich my life. I can aceept of no being as God 
whose authority and worship demand that I should 
dishonor and degrade my own nature, in order to ex- 
tol and glorify him. 

I visited the house and room where I. came before 
the church and told ‘ my experience,’ as it was call. 
ed,—the process of my ‘conviction and conversion,’ 
or, as it was called, ‘ what the Lord had dene for my 
soul.’ They voted to take me into the «Church of 
Christ.’ I knew not that men could not vote me into 
nor out of any true, spiritual union with truth and 
justice. I thought I must belong to a church, in order 
to belong to God. I went to the house and room 
where, with sixty others, I was formally received into 
a Presbyterian Church, and was required to,"and did, 


profess allegiance to its doctrines and teachings. It| 


was a great sacrifice of what I felt to be the purer and 
nobler part of my nature. But I then thought the 
sacrifice was demanded, and I made it; not joyously, 


eagetly, and as a demand of my moral and social na- |, 


ture, but as a sacrifice. It was a cross,—a heavy, op- 
pressive, crushing cross ; but I bore it, from a sense of 
duty, and not from anearnest, deep-felt longing of my 
manhood. As Iwas in that place‘of sacrifice to-day, 





peared before me. We, as we then thought, came out 
from the world, and joined ourselves to the + people of 
God;’ yet the leader of these so-called ‘people of 


daily furnished whiskey to the journeymen in the shop 
where I worked, when he knew that they used it to 
get drunk upon every day. 

As I have visited these places to-day, and lived 
over these scenes, I have felt by turns sad, indignant, 
merry, and ashamed, at the course I then pursued, as 
the result of my ignorance and my érrors respecting 
God, and man, and immortality. I saw not then, as 
I now do, the far-reaching and sublime truth, the su- 
premacy of man over his incidents. I tried to feel 
that man might and must be crushed and crucified to 
maintain the sanctity and authority of Bibles, creeds, 
churches, forms, ordinances, constitutions and unions. 
Now, I worship God in love and reverence for men, 
women and children. In my heart relations to my 
fellow-beings, I feel the presence of my God; in 
their words and tones of living love and sympathy, I 
hear his voice; in their dear, happy, loving counte- 
nances, I behold his face; and in aiding slaves to es- 
cape from their masters, in rescuing women and chil- 
dren from the slave-driver’s lash, in lifting the 
drunkard from his degradation, in saving men from 
the horrors of war, and in efforts to elevate and per- 
fect the type of manhood and womanhood, I see the 
only true, acceptable form of worship. 

A Democratic Convention is held here to-day for 
the county of Chenango. I saw and heard them for 
a short time. The Dred Scott decision, the border- 
ruffians of Missouri, the destruction of the ballot in 
Kansas, the doctrine that slavery has a right to go 
and to exist wherever the Constitution holdssway, the 
supremacy of slavery over all the States and Territo- 
ries, were regularly and formally endorsed and sus- 
tained in their speeches and resolutions. The will of 
the slaveholder the supreme law of the land was, in fact, 
adopted as the battle-cry of the party. This is the 
issue made by this Convention, by the Supreme Court, 
by the President, by Congress, by the nation, as a na- 
tion. It was also clearly laid down, as a settled fact, 
that /f Buchanan declined to execute the will of the 
slaveholder in regard to Kansas, Oregon, Utah, West- 
ern Texas, Cuba and California, he would be assassi- 
nated, Some Bully Brooks would offer up his life on 
the altar of slavery. Otsego, Chenango, and Broome 
| countios were Democratic ; they are now Republican 
by large majorities—so they say. 

; It % becoming daily more apparent, that no Nation- 
al party, under the present arrangement, can ever de- { 
| stroy or restrict slavery. Duisso.ution. anda Nortn- | 
| BR Conreperacy, are the only political action left 
| to secure justice and liberty to the North or South. 
| God speed the work of dissolution, as the only means 
| to abolish slavery ! HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


P. 8S. Wednesday, Oct. 7th. Ona canal packet, 
jon my way from Norwich down the Chenango river | 
and valley to Binghampton. Have had much talk | 
| over the National Convention to discuss the ‘ expedi- , 
| ency, probability and practicability of a dissolution be- | 
| tween the free and slave States.’ The Hartford Con- 
| vention of 1812 has been thrown at me. The men 
| who called and had the courage to attend that Con- 
| vention will yet be honored as the true friends of free- 
| dom. How can any man be a true friend to justice 

and freedom, and sustain this Union, the supreme and 
| sovereign power of which is slavery? The first duty 

owed to God and man, by the men and women of the | 

North, is so seek, by all the means they deem right, 
| the dissolution of the American Union. , 

BRITISH INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Carlow Post : 
* Blood! Blood! Blood!’ 


‘ What a horrible ery in a Christian land ! 
Where they boast that the Bible’s in every one’s hand, 
And the Gospel is preached to the rich and the poor, 
To be rung, as it is, in our ears evermore | ' 

Mr. Epiror :—There is a fierce and revengefu) 
| spirit abroad which needs to be repressed; in 
{many of our public journals, it 1s fomented to a fear- 
|ful extent. It seems to be forgotten that now it is 
| the very moment to call into action those finer and 
nobler teelings of our nature, which the civilization 
jof our age and our country should nurture. Is it 

because a few infuriated, dehumanized beings in In- 
j dia have revelled in the blood of innocence, that oui 

| people are to be incited to like deeds of horrible re- 
venge ? Is this to be the fruit of our Christianity ? 

| Is this to be the result of our civilization in the 19th 
century of the Christian era? If so, how much 
better are we than savages? Some of the English 
papers, and some English writers, are absolutely 
|heathenish in their spirit. They are demanding a 
| brutal retribution upon the innocent as well as th: 

| guilty, which is utterly disgraceful, and which 

| nust defeat its own end, for corresponding feeling: 

| will be engendered that will never die ; so that con- 
ltinued abhorrence of our rule will embitter th: 
minds of coming generations, whose thoughts will 
ever be of revenge. And is Britain guiltless of such 
atrocities as she now thirsts to avenge? Would 
that she were ; bat she is stained in her annals with 
the blood of women and of children, and now we 
behold with horror that our iniquities, in accord- 
ance with the sure decree of Heaven, have produced | 
their harvest in a manner so brutal as to shock the | 
humane sentiment of the whole earth. I will not | 
now stop to detail any of those instances in which | 
British soldiers have equalled the fury of the savage. 
Sepoys in India. I have no wish to disinter past | 
atrocities, but it is sheer hypocrisy in us to shower | 
down upon the heads of infuriated ns in India | 
our curses, without at the same time feeling a like | 
horror of similar deeds done by the soldiers of Eng- | 
land. Where is thissad work toend? Are such dects | 
for ever to impede man’s progress towards a higher | 
and nobler civilization? Are we for ever to place | 
the stamp of our approval upon actions which call | 
into furce the destroying element of our nature, and | 
which depress all those sentiments which we profess | 
to believe would, in their exercise, be pleasing to our! 
Heavenly Father? [ hear around me exclamations 
such as these —‘ Destroy, utterly destroy Delhi! | 
raze the accursed city to the ground ! allow not ona! 
stone toremain uponanother, tomark theplace where | 
it once stood, and let similar desolation come over | 
every city in India, in which our women and our | 
children have been butchered! Are there no inno-} 
cent women and children in these cities? Are these, | 
too. to be turned over to the assassin, or to the slow 
wasting of famine, to gratify the tiger thirst of 
blood which has been awakened? if such be the 
brutal determination of England’s people, and if| 
the people of Ireland sanction it, so sure as there 
is 2 God who ruleth over ‘all, and who has de- | 
clared that ‘ those who take the sword, shall perish | 
| by the sword,’ punishment severe and just, because | 
of var infraetions of thg laws of humanity and jus- | 
tice, will continually falfupon us. Ido notattempt 
to justify the savage conduct of the Sepoys; it is. 
too horrible to think of with «calmness. t such | 
We cannot make the demon an angel.— 











} 
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|is war. 


| From the earliest records of our race, down to the | 
| present day, humanity bas been shocked with the 
| wreck of cities, the violation of women, and the 
/savage murder of children. Blood! blood! blood! | 
is its aliment, and its cra 


are insatiable. What-' 





the scene, and my young companions in it, all ap- 





God’ was a rumeeller and drunkard-maker, who had} of Boston, the Hon. Cares Cvsuixe made a political 


* rest of the world, and especially of any others in Massachusetts. 











ERATOR. 











‘EXTRACTS FROM A SPEECH OF HON. CA-| play with the passions of Abolitionism, and thus | 
LEB CUSHING, IN FANEUIL HALL. | mmpart to it force in the public mind, and come at 
,», | length iaseneihly to be im with its sentiments, | 


By invitation of the Young Men’s Democratic Club as well hs #0 k ite language, then the current ot | 
. ‘ z is 


legislation and of public disturbed by them, | 


Speen jury is done to the best interests of 


speech, in Faneuil Hall, on Thursday noon, 29th ult., ea 
We tov had_exemplification of this in the con- 


on the pending State election: ‘The speech was elabo- 
rately written, and read from the manuscript. Below 


ae troversy, which is ju ing out, as to the organi- 
are some extracts from it :— sibear ok dee q ge Sed 
* , . - * 


Fellow-citizens, we all know there isa body of ' : é : 
persons in this Commonwealth, who devote them-| I ventured, on a fit occasion not long since, to 
selves to the idea of raising the black man in the; suggest that our political troubles, in United 
United States to an equality of political rights with | States, are not quite so serious as those of some 
the white man. They are prefessional ph other countries; and that, in view of the horrors 
pists, if the phrase be admissible—that is, men who ted in British India, it it almost impious for 

a philanthropic idea as their main us to be so very miserable about eur little frontier 
Une, bet whdlly outside of political life ; tahoeling | ailaize in Kansas or in Utah. I thought this was 
to promote their idea by and ee by not only true, but a truism, Yet the suggestion 
itinerant agitation, that is indirectly, by the influ- has drawn from « ble journal in Boston, and 
ence on the minds of those who legi or who ex- also frum Mr, Burlingame, at the hustings, some 
ecute laws, not by direct participation of their own | very ing remarks concerning my hard-hearted- 
in legislation or administration Of course, not ness—my want of charity for the suffering of bleed- 
¢o-operating with others in the tical business | or : i 
of government, they are very much one-sided, dog-| Now, Senator Wilson, in the ~ just quoted, 
matic, violent in their , and not sparing of says that he promised, when in Kansas, to raise for 
nal crimination and denunciation of all the them ‘hree or four thousand dollars, on his return to 
But, he says, he has not been able 
society, who, differing from them either much or to do this. Nay, he has canvassed Connecticut and 
little, happen to be conspicuous in public affairs, or New York to the same end; and all New England, 
directly responsible for the legislation of the State, ; with New York besides, would not contribute three 
or the Unived States. In a word, they are imy rac- | or four thousand dollars for bleeding Kansas. Sen- 
ticable zealots of a single idea. ator Wilson was not, like our friend Mr. Hillard, 

That among them are men of eminent intellectual | in search of a party ; that he had already, although 
character, it would be absurd to deny. Such anone it was in rather a shaky condition, as the recent 
as Mr. Theodore Parker. That among them are elo- popular demonstrations in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 

uent persons also, it must be admitted, like Mr. | elsewhere show; but he was in search of a man 
endell Phillips—although he injures his cause and | with a heart—to quote the expressive language of 
belittles himself by the ee personal vituperation | Mr. Burlingame, That man could not be found. 
which too frequently disfigures his discourse. They So it a, wr I am not alone in bard-heartedness. 
have strong-pu men, also, such as Mr. Garri- All New Engiand, and New York, too, exhibit the 
son, of the structure of mind which 





ps an idea, , same sort of hardness of heart toward bleeding Kan- 
and labors on, through good and through evil report, | sas. 
to make that idea a fact. Nay, we have now the speech of Gerrit Smith, a 
These gentlemen have aaded themselves that | soft-hearted man in these matters, if there ever was 
the emancipation of the slave laborers in the United | one — nay, a truly generous-minded, as well as very 
States is an object paramount to all other human | wrong-headed, gentleman, Mr. Smith tells us that 
considerations. They know they have no legal ca- he has been d/ed fur Kansas to his heart's content ; 
pacity to act directly in the question. They per- that he has paid thousands of dollars on that score, 
ceive that the Bible is contrary to, or at least does | without knowing what has become of it, or perceiv- 
not distinctly teach, their doctrines, and therefore | ing that it has done any good, and that he is resolv- 
they make no account of that. They are aware that ed to cease to bleed for bleeding Kansas. 
the Constitution of the United States stands in their) On the whole, therefore, I feel consoled, and shall 
th, and therefore they would dissolve the Union. | adhere to my original belief, that the troubles in 
Phetieve Mr. Phillips is, or recently was, conven-| Kansas are not half so grave as the troubles in Brit- 
tioning, so to speak, on that project. In a word, | ish India, Nay, I shall come to the conclusion, un- 
they are enthusiasts of opinion, who would be effi- | der shelter of the personal experience of Mr. Gerrit 
cacious agents of revolution, if living in a country | Smith, and the failure of Senator Wilson to raive 
whére revolution is possible, and if their theories | four thousand dollars for Kansas in New York, and | 
were susceptible of practical application to any ma-,all New pe that there may be good peo- | 
chinery of government whatever. | ple in Massachusetts needing my charity much more 
I desire not to be understood as speaking of these; than the Borrio-boola-ga of Kansas. — . 
gentlemen with personal disrespect. On thecontra-| My fellow-citizens, that ‘ Morgan ’ is used up ; it 
ry, they seem to deserve the tribute of sincerity, at | will not even keep good ‘ until after election. 
least ; for, without they be sincere, how could it be! ‘The same fate has overtaken the dreadful case of 
that they would outlaw themselves, as it were, by} Dred Scott. It was deemed so hard to have it de- 
their impartial hostility to all the political parties cided that he was not a citizen of the United States. | 
of the country, and by their avowed, nay, ostenta- | Lawyers forgot that so it had been decided, and uni- | 
tious warfare on the Constitution and the Union? | formiy understood and practised, long ago, in the | 
These gentlemen assume as theory, and seek to | administration of the government. Good men for-| 
establish as law, the equality of Africans and Amer-! got that the case of the Indians was the same, and | 
icans. It avails nothing to say to them that the’ even harder, for they, at any rate, are native-born | 
two races are unequal hy nature, and that no laws! Americans, by an older and a better title than the | 
can make them equal infact. Still they pursue their! Africans. But there remained to Dred Scott, and | 
idea, the men of his color, as we have already seen, the | 
Of course, they aim to bring about the emancipa- | warm vores and support of the free-labor States. | 
tion of the colored laborers of the South. And here They could compensate, if not correct, the cruelty of | 
it avails nothing to point to St. Domingo, and to| the Supreme Court, by their own well administered 
Spanish America, and to the British West Indies, | tenderness ; they could declare Africans to be citi- 
and to show that emancipation bas proved a curse zens of their own, and invest them with the elective 
to the black and to the whit@races alike, and that franchise—a much more important privilege than | 
anarchy, barbarism und misery have followed it every that of being a suitor in the District or Circuit | 
where, even in the most favored regions of the New Court. Have they done this? By no manner of 
World. Still they pursue their idea of emancipa-| means, On the contrary, since then the free State 
tion in the United States. (of Minnesota has excluded blacks from citizenship ; 
To accomplish this, or at least to free themstlves! the free State of Jowa has done the same; and, 
from association with slave labor, and as the only , most eruel stab of ali—not from ‘ the envious Casea, 
political means of ne this object, they pro- | but from thee, Brutus’—the Topeka Constitution 
pose the dissolution of the Union, and the organi- of Kunsaa, the embodiment of Republican philoso- 
zation of a Northern Republic. We may tell them Phy and Republican momma he not content 
that such a republic is impossible ; that the attempt disfranchising the Africans, has actually ex- 
to organize it would be the signal of civil war, not pelled them from the State. 
between the North and South, but in the very heart} I , after this, we should hear no more of 
of the North, with such of us as will contend in Dred Scott. It seems, however, that the main point 
arms, on the spot, against any attempt to organize of his case is still misunderstood, namely : the rela- 
their separate Republic; that if such a Republic tion of the decision to the free States. As to that, 
existed, it would not advance their purpose without Suffice 1t to say, that the opinion of the Chief Jus- 
they invaded the South with hostile armies; that tice, and espevially that of Justice Nelson, have for | 
the middle States stand in the way of that; and af- their legal effeet, not to impose the laws of Missouri 
ter all that, to kindle the flames of civil and servile on Massachusetts, but to determine absolutely, in 
war, in the United States, appears to be rather consonance with all theory of public right and of 
questionable philanthropy. Still, we cannot move liherty, that Missouri, like Maseachusetts, has the 
them from their purpose. | sole constitutional power to determine the legal con- 
I think it is at the end of this series of considera-. dition of persons within the State. 


tions that we are to find the fact of the liar . mes 
tone and style of resentfulness, anger, and calienn |) BF. Cuphing concluded as follows : 1 
less denunciation of the Southern States, and of bit-| Merchants of Massachusetts, with your superb 
ternes stowards men at the North, which marks the eons from the shipyards of East Boston and New- 
speech and writing of the abolitionists. They at- buryport, moving over the sea in the pride of their 
tack fiercely, and they are attacked. Their idea is beauty and their strength, freighted with the rich 
one of revolutionary change in the condition of the | agricultural productions of Carolina and Louisiana, 
country, and it is condemned by others as warmly as you have been tuld here thgt your interests are in 
it is urged by themselves, They disturb and ju- | conflict with those of the South! Manufacturers 
dice important interests. Their political ardor has, Of Massachusetts! you, with your palatial manu- 
at length, become aggravated by something of theo- | factofies, to weave into apparel, for the world’s 
logical ardor, which is of proverbial intensity, And Wear, the agricultural productions of Georgia and 
thus a state of feeling has been produced in the Alwbama, have been told here that you must sarren- 
community, which, commencing with mere condem- ; der yourselves to the evil spirit of jealousy of the 
nation of negro-servitude, and desire of itsaholition, South? Citizens of Massachusetts, and esre ially 
has degenerated, in some quarters, into emotions of you of the industrial classes, who wear the cotton, 
morbid jealousy, aud even hatred of the people of the eat the corn and sugar, and drink the coffee of slave 
Southern States. | labor, and who provide objects of art for the use of 

And that is the state of feeling and emotion jn’ slave labor, and of those who own it—you also’ 
the North, and especially in Massachusetts; which have been told that slave labor is the irrecuncilable 
aspiring public men seize upon, and seek to combine , antagonist of free labor, and that therefore, leaving | 
and consolidate as an instrument of political power all other things, you must betake yourselves to | 
hy the newly applied name of Republicanism. | notn the South with a eworn hatred like that of | 

I say aspiring men, not in the sense of reproach,! Annibal for Rome! Men of Massachusetts! you | 
but asa fact. Such men as Governor Chase of Ohio, ave exhorted to cultivate amicable relations with Cu- | 
Senator Seward of New York, Senator Fessenden of ba — slave colony though it be — to supply it with | 
Maine, Senator Hale of New Hampshire, Senator lumber, food, and other objects of value, and to buy | 
Trumbull of Illinois, bave the right of political as- and consume its tamer and thus to sustain and | 
piration which belongs to their virtues and their! perpetuate slave labor there, and love slave owners, 
talents. So have Senators Sumner and Wilson of, while you are called upon to sacrifice the peace and | 
Massachusetts, although, as between the two, Mr. honor of the State, and dedicate yourselves, from 
Sumner is more of a theorist, like the abolitionists reprohation of slave labor, to unceasing hostility a- 
proper, and Mr. Wilson has more of the qualities gainst your own countrymen of the Southern States! | 
and capabilities of a practical legislator. And so | hen I hear such counsels darkly intimated, un- | 
also has Mr. Banks the right of aspiration, which der specious disguises of speech, to the State of Mas- ; 
the possession of talents and acquirements gives to sachusetts, it seems to me that the First Tempter, | 
him, as to any and every citizen of the republic. _, a8 depicted by Milton, is before my eyes,— 

Now, it is obvious to see that Mr. Bale, unlike | ~ * Close at the ear of Eve, 
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the abolitionists, looks to the seats of power as the | 
means of acting on the events of the time, acquir-| 
ing fame, and obtaining his niche in history. Un-! 
like the abolitionists, he rejects the part of a mere 
rofessional agitator on the outskirts of public af- | 
rs. 


Unlike abolitionists, he is a practical nan, | 
not a visionary theorist ; he sees, clearly, the im-} 

ticable nature of their ideas ; he does not mean | 
to be outlawed, in the estimation of his country- | 


Assaying by his devilish art to reach 

The oigais of her fancy, and with them forge 
Lllusio: 8, as he lists, phantasms and dreams ; 

Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 

The a: imal spirits, that from pure blood arise, 
Like gentle breaths from rivers pure, thence raise, 
At levst distempered, discontented thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires, 

Blown up with high conceits, engendering pride.’ 





| Rot on the slavery question itself, but on some ocea- eee in the ranks of the sacred phalanx of the 

sional and transitory incident of the sla ques- | 80! of the Constitution. Mun is feeble, mor- 

tion ; for which reason they have been, and will tal, transient ; but our country is powerful, immor- 
to tal, eternal. In the long ages of glory which lie) 





subsist in its integrity, with himself to participate 
in its administration. 


| 
5 
F 


us, rolling onward one after another, like 

the ceaseless rote of the surging waters on the sea 
shore, wave upon wave rushing on to fill the place 
of that which sinks into the main, generations of 
men will come and ny with their joys ace ee. 
their tions i intments, their conflicts 
jand take tommectiotions Phen it will be seen that 
she who was the highest had been bat an atom of the 
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Subjoined are the statements trom — t oe = . 
Claus, of their effects in their practi BeDt phye 


As a Famity Pivs;, 
From Dr. EB. ©. Carnerigh:, » 

“Your Puta are the prince of pnry 
fitios surpass any cathartic w poss an 
t very certain and effectnal in tho) act 
which makes them invaluable to us iy 
Of disease.” ss 
For JAUNDICE AND ALL Liven Coyp, 

Prom Dr. Theodore Beil, of Yew Youn o. 

“Not only are your Pits admirably oo. 

purpose as an Aperient, but 1 fiud they |... their 
upon the Liver very marked indeed, Pye). “ets 

practice proved more effectual { ls Bh 
Plaints than any one remedy | cay , 
rejoice that we have at leneth a par, 
the confidence of the profession ant 1 
DYSPEPSIA — Intense ry: 
From Dr. Henry J. Kea. os 
“The Pris you were Kind enoger + 
all used in my practice, and have satics 
truly an extraordinary medicine So peculiar 
adapted to the diseases of the linn cestom 
to work upon them alone. [have cured « 
= and indigestion with them, w) 
ot! remedies wo commonly ' 
mentally found theta to be eferiya) 
plaints for which you recommend ¢ 
DYSENTERY — Dirannnc 
From Dr, J. G. Green, o¢ % 
“Your Pruts have had 
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hold them in esteem aso: pre and { 
found. Their alterativ Dts | have over 
an excellent remedy, whe makes them 
dysentery and diarrhex oye pags linus 
very acceptable and convenient for the no. 6 nkes them 
children.” ~ f women and 


INTERNAL OvstTRvction—Wonyc—s, 
PMS—SUPPRESS3ION, 


“T find one or two large 


lowes of your Prive 
proper time, are efeet\: sega ote, Pitas, take 


UMOti ves of 









to my patients.” _—er 
CONSTIPATION — Cos TIVEN Ras, 
From Dr. J. P. Vaughn, Montreal, Canada. 
“Too much cannot be said of your Pras for the curs of 
costiveness, If others of our fraternity have fonnd ther 
as efficacions ax } have, they should joir Y ’ = 





jom me m1 
it for the benefit of the multitudes who s ; fr a 
complaint. which, although bad enough in iteelf, is the pt. 
genitor of others that are worse. I believe - strreness 


originate in the liver, but your Pris affect that organ a: 
eure the disease.” . ” : naan 
Ivpvritres oF trr Broop — Scrorcra — Epy. 
SIPELAS — Saur Rurvum — Terrer — Tenors 
— Ruvematism — Gout — Nevraoia. 
From Dr, Ezekiel Hall, Philedelphia 
“You were richt, Doctor 











in saying that your Pits merit 

the blood. They do that. T have used therm of late years i 

: a 

my practice. and agree with your statements of their o boacy 
They stimulate the excretories, and carry of 





lea T 
that stagnate in the blood, engendering disease. {hey 
sthuulate the organs of digestion, and infuse vitelity 9 j 
vigor into the system 

* Such remedies as you prepare are a national beuctit, and 
you deserve great credit for them.” 


‘on HEaApicuE—Sick Heavacne—Forr § 
For He HE—Sick H } 


AcH—PiLes—Drorsy—PLeriona—Panarysys 
— Fits — &e. 
From Dr. Edward Boyd, Paltim 
“Dear Dr. Aven: I cannot anewer you « 
T have cured with your Pivtz better than to say 
ever treat with a purgative medicine. 1 place great depend 


ence on an effertual cathartic in my daiiy contest wit 
ease, and believing as I do that your Pitts aff 
we have, 1 of course value them highly.” 





BH” Most of the Pills in market coutain Mercury, which, 
althouch a valuable remedy in skilful hands, 8 dangerous 
in a public pill, from the dreadful consequences that ¢ 
quently follow its incautious use. These coutain uo merea- 


ry or mineral substance whatever 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


Has long heen manufactur 
every ounce of it under his own eye, wit aria ween 
racy and care. It is sealed i tected 
terfeits, and conseynent 
without adulteration. 
world has 
plaints ; 










T1098 


sin advanced stages of 





r and better 


e the re 





ance of the afflicted, from th I 
peasant to the palaces of European kines 
this eutire country, in every state and 
most every hamlet it contains, Cis i 
as the best of all remedies f ses 
lungs. In many foreign c 
their most intelligent physic 
ence on what men of every stati 
7 them; if we can trust onr own senses when we 
gerons affections of the Jungs yield to it, I» 
on the assurance of intelligent physicians, © 4 t 
is to know; in short. if there is any reliance Gpon 















thing, then is it irrefutably pr that edit “ 
cure the class of diseases it is ne‘ for, beyoud any and 
all other remedies known to f i ut its} 
trinsic virtues, and the unm conferred on 
thousands of sufferer, coul ate mai ain th 
reputation it enjoys. While many tit re dies have 
been thrust upon the community, ha . Petie 
discarded. this has gained friends | very trial, conf rre 
benefits on the afflicted they can never forg ad pr é 
cures too numerous and remarkable to be forgotte 

» AYER, 


Prepared by Dr. J. ¢ : 

PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISI, 
LOWELL, MASS. 

AND SOLD BY 
THEODORE METCALF & CC., dp 
BREWER, STEVENS & CUSHING, § 
BROWN & PRICE, Se/en 
Hi. H. HAY, Portland ; 


J. N. MORTON & CO., Concord, N. 
And by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine every 
where. 


October 9. 


ELOCUTIO 

LE rapidly rising in favor, and 

of this art will supply a long-felt want, “i © 
G. GUNDERSON, Teacher to the Mereantie / 
emy, No. 11 Mercantile Building 
offers her services in this 
Academies, Schools, professiona 
and all who wish to acquire a correct style 
and speaking. 

Miss G. has permission to refer to t 
gentlemen :— 

G. F. Tuayen, Esq., late Principal of , 
Hall School. : —" 

Amos Baxer, Esq., Principal of Csapmes Sh 
School. 

Rey. J. W. Oumsreap, Edcito 
an@ Reflector. 

Rey. C. F. Barnarp, Warren * 

Prof. H. B. Hackerr, Newton Theo 

Prof. Auvan Hovey, # 

Rey. O. S. Srzarns, Newton Cent? 

Rey. J. Newton Brown, D.1)., Pauacey 

Rey. I. F. Bercurr, D. V., Pmnape 
Female Seminary. a 

Boston, May 1, 1857. 3, 


A FAIR OFFrsr. 
AM a retail Druggist and Apothess ; < re ds 

N. J. For some time past, 1 have mace" 
preparation which I call 


‘CAMPBELL’S TRICHOGENO 


and which I believe to be the best ere’ 
ket for the prevention and cure 0! , 
I know that it has been success:u) 10" 
cure of actual baldness, producing & PO" ", 
ous growth of hair, where other mucs pee" 
Cles had been tried wholly in vault af 
It is a fine article for the eradicahen "cen 
and, independent of its restorative quese’'” 
pleasant dressing for the hair. — 
Persons who are losing their hair, or *** 
become bald, will do wel! to try 
Instead of putting up my pre}! 
sale trade, I have decided to s¢ : 
their own use, my formula, with tu © 





competent veate 







St. Chane 


sm] Seminarys 


us FLUID,’ 


the mal- 


51m 








making and using the preparation. re had ot 087 
The materials are cheap, and may °° © 

drug store in the United States. + ewo aol 

Any person remitting me the sum 0° "hove, 

| will receive my recipe, with full direction, avelfe 


Address, with money enclosed in stam} ed 


A. GIBBS CAMPBELL, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Sept. 10. ro 


Druggis 





= ae nD 

IMPROVEMENT IN CHAMPOOING & 
HAIR-DRESSING. am 
ADAM BANNISTER (formerly i pate 
TRAX) would inform her kind wet: pe 2 
rons and the public, that she has Te) fount 
Washington st., and 20 West st.; here donne 9 
her Restorative, the most celebrated oe 
it prevents hair from turning gry, 88° | ; 
in all diseases of the scalp. She stoi® 
none in Hair- Dressing and Champoong- jther in # 

Ladies waited on at their residences, @ 

out of town. he can refer # 
Hair. dressed Provident 


y for you 





second 


in the latest style. 


Some and tr 


October 30. if 
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men of their di: 
the President, h 
together over th 
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sropriately tern 
In this latter 
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and they furthe 
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great black sea | 
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and material — 
bringing ruin, 
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can carry it. 
that contains m: 
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they believe this 
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